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EDITORIAL 


The Mark of a Chemist 


By Theodore E. Gilbert, M.AJ.C., Vice President, Bisonite Company, Inc., 
128 Lakeview Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


that has and 
written on the “professional sta- 


becomes 


ALL been said 


tus of the chemist”, it 
apparent that the chemist is not really 
seeking professionalism in the ordinary 
but rather the 
things it connotes. He the 
respect of his community through the 
his work—distinction 


sense of the word; 
wants 


distinction of 
for his work as a separate and unique 
endeavor carrying the dignity and 
esteem of learning. 

Now the point at issue is how to 
attain this design. No single proposal 
would be the complete solution; but 
before the embellishments must come 
the fundamental. 

Anything which is distinct has its 
identifying feature, and the question 
can be asked: What is the mark of a 
The there is 


none. There is no degree in chemistry. 


chemist ? answer is, 

If chemistry is to be regarded as a 
profession in the same light as medi- 
cine or law, a degree in chemistry 
must first be established. Chemistry 
within the university must be pur- 
sued collectively as the “School of 
Chemistry,” and not as a few subjects 
incorporated into a “rounded educa- 
tion.” 

Certainly there is a greater con- 
centration and emphasis on the sub- 
ject at graduate levels; but even the 


Ph.D. is merely the product of a 


department, not identified on the 


diploma. 


There 
that the 
accepted with high regard at both 
levels which would initially be neces- 
sary. Today, a lawyer graduates with 


is every reason to believe 
chemical degree would be 


a bachelor’s degree while a physician 


or surgeon as a doctor. 


Several foreign universities, in the 
past, awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Chemistry and some others Doctor 
of Organic Chemistry. The preroga- 
tive of an individual university to 
coin a degree led to such a variety 
that an unwieldy situation resulted. 
Undoubtedly, even in America, there 
remains an unsung chemical degree. 

And so, it would not do to have an 
isolated school award a chemical de- 
gree. The degree must be established 
by agreement of the universities and 
sanctioned by the chemical societies. 

The establishment of a school of 
chemistry as a fixed component of a 
university would do more to focus 
the public’s eye on chemistry as an 
entity than any other single event. 
The degree in chemistry would be 
the “mark of the chemist” and would 
be the beginning of the chemist as a 
figure in his community. 
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Some Problens in Research Management 
Dr. P. A. Wells 


Director, Eastern Regional Laboratory, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Philade [phia 18, Pa. 


(Presented when he received the Honor Scroll of the Pennsylvania Chapter, 


in Philadelphia, December tourth.) 


AM indeed happy to receive your 

Honor Scroll Award. In accept- 
ing the award I share it with all 
members of the staff of the Eastern 
Reg.onal Research Laboratory. I have 
had the great good tortune of being 
associated with a fine group of peo- 
ple who have made my task an easy 
one and in every sense they share 
this honor with me. 

For nearly fourteen years I have 
had the title of Director at our Re- 
search establishment in) Wyndmoor. 
Now all of you know that this term 
“Director of Research” js used to 
denote the positions of many thou- 
sands of scientific administrators. 
Reterence to any directory of research 
institutions reveals that this term is 
in very wide use, and many of us so 
designated have no doubt been par- 
donably proud of the title. That this 
title is an astounding contraction of 
terms, however, will be evident) on 
proper reflection. No one ever really 
directs research in the normal sense 
of the word; it simply can’t be done 
that way. How does it happen, then, 
that we see all about us a great deal 
of successful research in all fields of 


science? I should like to discuss this 
matter briefly, because it is something 
that through the vears has become an 
important part of my conviction as 
to how all of us who have such 
responsibility must act in managing 
institutional research. 

Most of our scientific research to- 
day is conducted in institutions which 
are organized for the express purpose 
of carrying out investigations which 
require effort to fulfill 
their function. The nature of these 


organized 


programs is dictated by the nature of 


the company business, or what it 
hopes to make its business. In the 
case of Government research, the 
programs are authorized and circum- 
scribed by laws which direct the re- 
search into specified fields. either 
case we generally are contronted with 
the same broad boundaries within 
which we 


objectives. The most difficult of all 


proceed to our ultimate 


problems in managing such research 
is to reconcile the demands of organ- 
ized effort with the freedom of the 
individual to pursue his chosen line 
of inquiry. Productive research re- 
quires a great deal of latitude in the 
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choice of problem and manner of ap- 
proach. At the same time the total 
effort 


striction of direction in the interest 


organized demands re- 
of gaining the specified goals, wheth- 
er these be established by 
boards of directors, by Acts of Con- 


company 


“ress, or by any determinant group 
which has the responsibility of foot- 
ing the bills. 


Guideposts for Government 


Research 
My experience has been confined 
to research in the Department ot 


Agriculture, where many — varied 
types of investigations are conducted. 
These studies are authorized by the 
Congress under broad statutes which 
set forth the objectives. They tell us 
what the investigations are expected 
to accomplish and, by so doing, they 
restrict the field of activity. Various 
research agencies of the Department 
find their specific missions stipulated 
in the different sections of the broad 
statute authorization. These further 
restrict the scope of work assigned to 
the research branches, and hence they 
narrow the field of the individual 
investigator. The important point to 
consider here, however, is that al- 
though the Congress specifies in broad 
should do, it does 


terms what we 


not tell us how we should do it. 
Within the broad Congressional au- 
thorization there is always sufficient 
latitude for the ageney and for the 
degree of 


scientist to exercise the 
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treedom necessary for good research. 
These legal restrictions, then, do not 
have a stifling effect; they serve as 
valuable guideposts which steer the 


investigators on a given course. 


The Congress also imposes one 
other restriction through annual ap- 
propriations which establish hox 
much can be done. Progress is’ re- 
viewed each year in connection with 
these appropriations. Just as company 
boards ot 


management, 


directors expect prudent 


wide-awake diligence, 
initiative and reasonable progress, so 
do our Congressional committees on 
appropriations. But here again deci- 
sions as to how the program goals 
are to be reached are properly lett to 
the judgment of scientific administra- 
tors. One often hears the complaint 
among Government research adminis- 
trators — and I suspect this would 
also be true in many areas of indus- 
trial research — that it is impossible 
to get support for fundamental re- 
search even though such work is spe- 
cifically included in our broad re- 
search authorizations. The answer to 
that apparent dilemma is, I think, a 
very simple one. [If fundamental work 
is required to provide the background 
of information necessary to reach the 
goals established for us, it is up to us 
as administrators to assemble scientific 
personnel capable of doing that kind 
of work and proceed with our task. 
Since the Congress does not specify 


how, it is our clear responsibility to 
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SOME PROBLEMS... 


make this determination. The goals 
themselves provide the justification ; 
it to justify the 
method of approach. 


is not necessary 

The Conditions Which Bring 
Success 

Now 


the research administrator in manag- 


what does all this mean to 


ing his program? It is apparent that 
the broadly 


stated goals or objectives it is his 


within framework of 
problem to establish the conditions 
which will lead to success. I am cer- 
tain that no one person has all the 
answers tor this kind of situation, but 
let us consider some of the things 
that may play a decisive role in the 


success or failure of his efforts. 


The old adage “A 


well bring a horse to the water, but 


man may 
he cannot make him drinke without 
is never more torcetully 
this field of 


human endeavor. You can lead in re- 


he will 
demonstrated than in 
search, but you cannot direct it. Vhis 


concept stems directly simply 
from the very nature of research it- 
self. It is a thing of the mind and of 
but 


new 


the spirit. It can be nurtured, 
It 


knowledge, no matter what the mo- 
It is creative. It must be done 


not torced. is a quest tor 
tive, 
in a proper atmosphere an atmo- 


sphere of freedom. 

I suppose there are many ways that 
research can be managed to achieve 
success. Certainly all of the success- 


ful research is not being supervised 
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or carried out in the same tashion. 
The personal qualities, backgrounds 
and inclinations of our research lead- 
ers are of the most varied sort. Yet 
somewhere there must be certain es- 
sential qualities that are common to 
all who find success in this field, 


First of all, I think, is the recogni- 
tion that research is done by persons 
who as individuals have the same 
aims, ambitions and hopes of all peo- 
ple. It is therefore imperative that 
research managers understand peo- 
ple, and this is in no sense a peculiar 
requirement; it is a common quality 
field. 


But a primary requirement, and one 


needed tor leadership any 


not too well understood or appre- 
ciated, is that to understand people 
you have to like people. A study of 
the principles of psychology is un- 
doubtedly an enormous aid in under- 
standing human reactions, but even a 
lifetime of such study would be in- 
adequate to overcome the handicap of 
simply not liking people. It is obvious 
that such a person would fail, not 
only in research leadership, but in 


any other similar capacity in) any 
field. 
Granted that one does like and 
does understand people, and has ade- 
quate competency in his science and 
specialized field. What else? Given a 
competent staff and well understood 
objectives, what can he do to insure 
success? In this situation a lazy ad- 


ministrator would probably do quite 


well. Since I am saying this in all 
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this requires 
some explanation. The lazy 
would tend not to bother the man in 


seriousness, statement 


person 


the laboratory, but leave him to his 
own devices. Disregarding the reason 
tor so doing, most of you will recog- 
nize that this would, in general, be a 
desirable course of action. Now, | do 
not advocate this do-nothing business, 
but it is no worse than to over-super- 
vise or over-administer the research. 
Over-administration, I say, 
represents a needless waste of energy 
since it is bound to fail. More serious, 
however, are the mental barriers 
which it may establish and the stifling 
effect it can have on individual initia- 
Research 


recognize and keep in mind that pro- 


tive. administrators must 
gress in research is determined to a 
large extent by the man in the labora- 
tory and by his mental capacity and 
attitude. If we impair or hinder in- 
dividual initiative through over- 
supervision we will eventually drive 


our ship on to a barren shore. 


Freedom in research is of the ut- 
most importance and perhaps is the 
most difficult of all to achieve. It is 
also the least understood, particularly 
by the individual scientist. Gradua- 
tion at any level trom the best of our 
accredited educational institutions 
affords no guarantee that the individ- 
ual will be capable of independent 


study. Only after he has had an op- 


. 
portunity to participate in an actual 


research project can his ability be 


determined. His situation is some- 
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what analogous to the trained but 
untried soldier. Only actual combat 
can establish his capacity to parti- 
cipate in battle. Similarly, the research 
man must demonstrate his mettle be- 
fore he can be turned loose to work 
on his own initiative. To do so before 
an adequate trial period might well 
be disastrous for the individual, since, 
if he fails, it may take years to re- 
establish his lost confidence. Research 
independence is thus obviously not a 
right, but something to be earned. If 
this principle were better understood 
it would save the research supervisor 


a great many headaches. 


The major problem, then, of any 
research supervisor is to avoid a sys- 
tem of arbitrary direction. He must 
establish instead not only the kind of 
conditions which are conducive to 
good research, but also to bring about 
in his associates an ever increasing 
ability to work independently and to 
exercise the freedom of mind so es- 
sential to creative work. 

We speak of desirability of toster- 
ing and developing the proper atmo- 
sphere for research — a creative at- 
mosphere, if you will. Just what is 
this elusive quality that should char- 
acterize every good research group, 
and how do you go about achieving 
it? It is a thing unreal, and yet at 
once apparent when there. It defies 
definition in any formal sense, yet in 
its presence the meaning becomes 
crystal clear. Optimism and hope in 
the face of repeated failure; faith 
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that ignorance must always yield to 
truth; confidence in the power of 
objective reason. These are a few of 
the symbols. Like research itself they 
are things of the mind and of the 
spirit, and they can only be cultivated 
with kindred tools. We research ad- 
ministrators and supervisors can do 
most by expecting the best — a proper 
attitude, 

determination, 


unselfishness, 


professional 


objecti veness, 


gence, and an uncompromising zeal 
for the truth. We can also do some 
other things; we must see that the 
right person is on the right job; we 
must see that achievement is recog- 
nized, we must encourage and suggest, 
we must provide a proper degree of 
freedom, and last, but not the least, 
we must have a patient faith that the 


efforts of our colleagues will succeed. 


P. A. Wells—Uirector 


and Manager of Research 
Dr. J. J. Willaman 
Eastern Regional Laboratory, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
(Presented when Dr. Wells received the Honor Scroll of the AIC Pennsyl- 


vania Chapter.) 


ion complimentary things | will 


sav about P. A. Wells are said 


every day by someone around the 
Eastern Lab. | have often wanted a 
chance to say publicly what I and the 
rest of staff think about our 


director. He is a friend of everybody. 


our 


He is sincerely respected and admired 
and liked. We take to him our trou- 
bles and our triumphs. We make re- 
quests. He loves to say yes to them, 
but if it has to be no, he will patiently 
explain why, and the requester goes 
away satisfied. Often he has to make 
requests of us — sometimes irksome 
and bothersome things, as in any 
one’s day's work. He does so almost 
apologetically. He is really loath to 
bother us. He likes to leave us alone. 


It is inconceivable that he would call 
in Jim Smith and say, “Dr. Smith, 
Washington wants so and so prepared 
by a week from now. Let me have it 
by tomorrow afternoon, And they 
want it complete and they want it 
better prepared than the last time. 
Drop everything and do it”. No, 
Wells doesn’t direct us that way. He 
would say, “Jim, remember that so 
and so report we prepared last year? 
Well, 


and they want it a week from today. 


Washington wants it again 
Do you suppose you can sandwich it 
in and get it ready in four or five 
days? Might make it a little longer 
than last vear’s. You have it all at 
your fingertips anyway.” That's the 


way he directs and manages. 
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Dr. Wells was born on October 
3, 1906, at Spooner, Wisconsin. That 
was still rugged country — heavy 
forests near by, fishing streams every- 
where, Indian reservation not far 
away. He grew up as part of it. He 
can't remember when he couldn't 
swim, fish, and skate. One day, when 
he was about twelve, he caught a 12- 
pound great northern pike, and car- 
ried it fifteen miles to his home. 
Also at twelve he worked in the 
Railroad at 
Superior, Wisconsin. That is where 
he was at 11:00 A.M... 


11, 1918. An extracurricular activity 


yards of the Omaha 


November 


was to go to the vards after school, 
sweep grain out of the emptied cars 
and I 


mean that both ways. One night his 


and sell it for chicken feed — 


gang got into a watermelon car, by 
mistake, but their efforts went fruit- 
less when trainmen arrived on the 
scene. 

He went through high school at 
Monmouth, 
Monmouth College one year. But in 


Illinois, and attended 
that vear he came under the spell of 
Protessor W.S. Haldeman, and from 
then on it was chemistry for Perce 
Wells. Haldeman was recently hon- 
ored by the St. Louis Section of the 
A. C. S. tor his lifetime work in thus 
influencing students. 

Then the family moved to Min- 
neapolis and Perce finished his under- 
graduate course at the university in 
1928. He went right into the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils and has been 
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in it or its successors ever since. His 
first professional job was determining 
arsenic on apples in a windowless lab 
in the post office in Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington. His next job was again in a 
lab without windows, because it was 
the great outdoors around the smelter 
at Trail, B. C. He was part of a 
crew that lugged apparatus around 
the area to determine the incidence 
of sulfur dioxide at varying distances 
and directions from the smelter. 
Sometimes this lugging was for sixty 


miles. 


In 1929 he went to Washington, 
D. C. He got into a laboratory with 
windows, but he was still analyzing 
for SO... In 1930 he got his real 
start in biochemistry by working with 
the well-known team of H. T. Her- 
rick and ©. FE. May. For the next 
eight vears he was delving into the 
mysteries of mold fermentations and 
coaxing more and more efficiency out 


of them in the production of gluconic, 


citric, kojic, and ketogluconic acids. 
Many 


clock and the calendar meant little, 


times during this period the 


since there was no instrumentation 
bevond an indicating pressure gauge 
and the fermenters had to be watched 
constantly and sampled frequently. 
Then they got to teaching dcetobac- 
ter suboxydans how to make sorbose 
from sorbitol, this 
trickier. Wells says of this period, “I 


was too poor to continue graduate 


and was even 


work at night school, so I just work- 
ed.”’ When the Regional Laboratories 
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came into being later, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing this fermenta- 
tion laboratory evolve into the fer- 
mentation division at the Northern 
Lab in Peoria and go on to fame by 
its part in the development of peni- 
cillin, 

In 1936 the group was sent. to 
Ames, lowa, to the Bureau's by- 
products lab to set up a pilot plant 
size rotary fermenter for the sub- 
merged culture of molds under oxy- 
gen pressure for the production of 
gluconic acid. It seems that at this 
lab the motto was “Each chemist his 
own pipe fitter and carpenter.”” Wells 
says, “This was a waste of profes- 
sional salaries, and | vowed I'd have 
it different if | ever got the chance. 
I have had that chance at the regional 
But at the 


current rates for chemists and plumb- 


lab and I have done it. 
ers perhaps we don’t save so much 
after all.” At Arlington Farm in 
Herrick had 
gallon of corn steep liquor in a corner 
He didn't know 


how he got it or why. Funds for 


Virginia, Mr. had a 


for several years. 
media were running low. Then one 
of the boys said, “Let’s put some of 
Horace’s corn liquor in this one”. 
Improvement in the fermentation was 
immediate and amazing. A few vears 
later corn steep liquor really came 
into its own in penicillin production. 

In 1937 Wells was back in Wash- 
ington. And in 1939 he completed 
his work for the doctorate at George- 
town under Dr. M. X. Sullivan, his 


thesis being in the fermentation field, 


About 1937 Senator Bilbo’s consti- 
tuency had persuaded him that the 
federal government should set up a 
research lab in the south to develop 
more uses tor cotton, badly distressed 
at the time. As he discussed the idea 
around Congress, others caught on 
quickly. “We should 


milk’. ““We need one for corn”. Thus 


have one for 


the idea of the tour regional labs took 
shape and they were established in 
1938. By 


chemical engineering, they 


means of chemistry and 
were to 
conduct research on the utilization of 
especially industrial 
“Although the 
human stomach is easily filled, the in- 


There 


tarm crops, 


utilization, since 


dustrial stomach never is” 
were to be four laboratories, in the 
north, south, east, and west. 


This was the groundwork. But in 
the office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
Chemistry and Engineering 
many questions immediately began to 
What commodities? What 


crop for each region? Just the wastes, 


tural 
pop up. 


or the main crops? Just industrial 
use, or food also? What really were 
the possibilities? What did industry 
think? Did the universities and state 
experiment stations have any ideas? 

Obviously, these hosts of questions 
had to be answered betore a firm plan 
ot organization and of research could 
be established. They organized a sur- 


vey team under H. T. Herrick, and 
D. F. j. 
T. L. Swenson the West, O. EF. May 


Lynch covered the South, 
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the North, and P. A. Wells the East. 
‘They asked hundreds of questions at 
hundreds of interviews with indus- 
try, institutions, universities, and ex- 
periment stations. Then they boiled 
it all down and published the findings 
in Senate Document 65. This docu- 
ment became the basis tor the proj- 
ects in the tour labs. Even now, after 
twelve years, the facts, ideas and 
relative importance of problems con- 
sidered there are still valid. Vhe four 
men who headed the survey became 
the directors of the labs in their 
repective regions, with Wells at the 


Eastern. 


On the occasion of the laying of 
the cornerstone ot the new lab, Wells 
was there, in the mud, expediting 
everything, guiding the V.I.P.’s to 
dry spots, generally looking after 
things, but really remaining inconspi- 
cuous. My wite remarked, “What a 
young looking fellow to head this 
lab”. He looked young because he 
was young. 

And he still looks that way. But 
he has had the enthusiasm, the tech- 
nical knowledge, the human under- 
standing, that has enabled him to 
guide this lab in what I think has 
been a successtul career, There has 
been a notable stream of publications, 
of both basic and applied nature. 
There have been new products and 
they have been developed commercial- 
ly. There have been patents, a normal 


proportion of which have been used 
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by industry. The program of research 
has shifted with the demands of 
changing times, but never just for 
the sake of change, and never because 
ot some whim of the director. 


His task has not been light, of 
course, but you would never know it 
to be with him at off hours. He gar- 
dens furiously; he cans the stuff 
assiduously. He plays bridge intently. 
He talks football like Walter Camp. 
He pitches a mean game ot horse- 
shoes. He ardently goes deer hunting 
each year, still looking for his first 
one. He brags about his two daugh- 
ters to the degree that any proper 
father should. 

He has always insisted that, where- 
as a man may direct the research of 
a few others, when the number gets 
up to one-hundred or more he can at 
best be only a guide and manager — 
sifting project ideas that are brought 
to him, helping to get them crystal- 
lized, seeing that the staff gets what 
it needs in the way of space and 
equipment and what it deserves in the 
way of salary; keeping the research 
in line with the budget and objectives 
prescribed by the ultimate boss, in his 
case Congress. At any rate, title him 
what you wish, he is doing a splendid 
job at it. And, like the big league ball 
player, makes the job look easy. All 
ot his present and former colleagues 
will be gratified at the honor and ree- 


ognition that are being given him. 


1953 


' 


Presentation of the Honor Scroll to 


R. PERCY A. WELLS, direc- 

tor of the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory of the U. S. 
~Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry, Philadelphia, Pa., 
received the 1952 Honor Scroll of 
the Pennsylvania AIC Chapter at 
ceremonies held in Philadelphia at 
the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, December 
fourth. 

Dr. Arthur Osol, F.A.LC., pro- 
fessor of chemistry and director of the 
chemistry department at Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, 
acted as toastmaster. Adalbert Farkas, 
chairman of the Chapter, presided. 
Dr. J. J. Willaman of the staff of 
the Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory spoke on “P. A. Wells — 
Director and Manager of Research.” 
AIC. President Work 
then presented the Honor Scroll to 
Dr. Wells, 


Problems — in 


Lincoln ‘T. 


who responded with 


“Some Research.” 
(‘These papers appear in this issue of 
‘THe Cuemisr). 

Dr. Wells, who has been head of 
the Eastern Laboratory since it was 
established by Congress in 1938, has 
been preeminent in research on the 
utilization of farm products. Under 
scientists 


his guidance, laboratory 


developed the drug, rutin, used in 
treating certain blood vessel disorders, 


from buckwheat plants. Laboratory 


2 Dr. P. A. Wells 


scientists also perfected methods for 
recovering the volatile flavors from 
fruit juices. The flavors are used to 
restore the full fruit flavor to jams, 
jellies, beverages and fruit juice con- 
centrates. 

Other Laboratory accomplishments 
include the production of valuable 
industrial oils from waste animal fats, 
a superior varnish from potatoes, 
bristles from skim milk, and chem- 
icals and animal feeds from waste 
leafy vegetables. 

The most recent Laboratory devel- 
opment is a superconcentrated grape 
juice which makes 75 per cent more 
full-strength juice than is obtained 
from the same volume of frozen con- 
cemtrates now on the market. 


Dr. Wells is an alumnus of the 


Unis ersity of Minnesota and received 
the Ph.De-degree from Georgetown 
University. He is a career Federal 


employee, having entered the civil 
1928. 


appointed head of the Eastern Labo- 


service as chemist in He was 
ratory when only thirty-two, charged 
with the responsibility for research 
aimed at finding new uses and expand- 
ing markets tor various research farm 
products of sixteen northeastern 
States. 

The Honor Scroll, given in recog- 
nition of technical proficiency and 
service to the profession of chemistry, 
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AIC President Work, Dro A. Wells; Dr. J. 4d. Willaman, Dr. Arthur Osol; 
Pennsylvania Chapter Chairman A. Farkas, and Vice Chairman 

Dr. Walter Thomas. 
is the second made by the Pennsyl- Increased: The number of chem- 
vania AIC Chapter. The first award ical companies with securities listed 
was presented last year to Dr. Emil on the New York Stock Exchange, 
Ott, research director of Hercules the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
‘ompany. ciation announced recently. During 


Powder 


the past quarter-century, this increase 
has been seventy per cent, “reflecting 


The citation to Dr. Wells reads: 


For his emsporeng and capable the dynamic competition existing in 
leadership of chemists in resear h the industry .. . The growth in chem- 
and his anrreny efforts in behalf icals assumes even more significance 
of the profession of chemistry. when it is realized that the total 


anne aeons number of all companies listed on the 
Formed: A fire protection and New York Stock Exchange actually 
safety research group by Armour Re- declined from 1419 to 1288 in the 


search Foundation of Illinois Insti- 1929 to 1953 period.” 
tute of Technology, Chicago 16, IL. —— - 
The head of the group is John J. Plans: Announced for a new 


Ahern, director of the Institute’s de- — plant to be built by Mathieson Chem- 
partment of fire protection and safety ical Corp., at Morgantown, West 
Va., to produce caprolactam. The 


engineering. 


Appointed: By Brown Chemicals, material for American Enka Corp., in 
15 Moore St... New York 4, the manufacture of nylon. American 
manufacturers and distributors of | Enka is building a new nylon fiber 
vegetable oils, Dan D. Downes as _ plant adjacent to its rayon yarn tac- 
tory at Enka, North Carolina. 


plant will provide a source of raw 


sales manager. 


1953 
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MARASPERSE dispersants are used to 
make water suspensions of both organic and 
inorganic materials. The Marasperses de- 
flocculate the insoluble particles and pre- 
vent their agglomeration. 


1. Viscous pasty masses become thin free- 
flowing fluids. 

2. Settling of suspended solids is pre- 
vented or greatly retarded. 

3. Slurries are kept fluid even with great- 
ly increased concentration of solids. a 


MARATAN is a high purity leather tan- 
ning agent. When used as a pretan in con- 
junction with vegetable or chrome tans, 
Maratan produces leather of equal or supe- 
rior quality at lower costs. 


MARACELL E is used extensively in the 
internal treatment of boiler waters. This 
product is highly effective in preventing the 
formation of scale in feed lines and boil- 
er tubes. 
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The Technical Editor's Approach to an 


Expanding Literature 
D. O. Myatt 


Managing Editor, Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
(Presented at the AIC Annual Meeting, May 7, 1952, as part of Concurrent 
Session C, “The Situation in Chemical Literature.” ) 


te of the most dramatic pheno- 
mena of the age in which we 
live is the explosive expansion of sci- 
ence and its application to human 
affairs. This fact is so obvious that it 
hardly needs to be pointed out. How- 
ever, it might be interesting to take a 
look at some quantitative measures ot 
the rate at which these increases have 
been occurring in the periodical litera- 
ture within the very short span of the 
past five years. 
The articles in the field of chem- 
istry that have been abstracted by 
Chemical Abstracts have been increas- 


ing at an average rate of nearly 15 
per cent a year. In the nine-year 
period from 1942 through 1951 the 
American chemical literature, as in- 
dicated by the “primary” publication 
in American Chemical Society jour- 


nals (except C.A.) has more than 
doubled. It is reasonable to interpret 
of the increase in 
Another criterion 


information 


this as a measure 
chemical progress. 
new 
number of people 


such information. 


is the volume of 
multiplied by the 
who are utilizing 
effect of 
represented by 


two 
total 


these 
the 
page impressions of all ACS publica- 


The combined 
elements, 


tions, has increased nearly four-fold 
in the same nine-year period. 

‘These figures are impressive, but 
they are not an end in themselves. 
What their 
have been the factors that are behind 


significance — what 


these increased activities? I believe a 
great and relatively new force is re- 
sponsible. It has arisen because sci- 
ence is being utilized in our indus- 
tries in a volume and to an extent 
quite beyond anything our civiliza- 
tion has ever seen before. 

Many of our most recent and fast- 
est growing industries are literally 
based upon science. The electronics 
industry, the atomic energy industry, 
the the aero- 
nautical industry — each of them can 


chemical industry, 
trace most of its origin to scientific 
knowledge. Moreover, the continued 
company 


existence of an individual 


in these industries requires a con- 
tinuing plowing of the field of science, 
upon which its competitive standing 
depends. 

This ever-increasing investment of 
our industries in science — and there 
is not one industry that has been en- 
tirely untouched — may bring about 


some fundamental changes that may 
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be of historical significance in the 
recording and communication of 
knowledge. The interests of industry 
are utilitarian and they will draw 
upon knowledge from any field or 
established discipline where the ans- 
wers will aid in achievement of the 
desired result. And the stakes are big. 
A company about to make a commit- 
that millions of 
dollars cannot afford to overlook use- 
ful answers any Our 
science-based industries undertake cre- 
ative research to keep up with a re- 


ment may involve 


from source. 


search-minded competition. In some 
instances, they will do background 
research so that they can more effect- 
ively exploit existing knowledge as it 


appears in the literature. 


In this process industrial research 
adds to knowledge as well as drawing 
In its 
must start 
which it derives much of its competi- 
tive strength but which also gives it 


on it. main line interests it 


substantial studies from 


an opportunity to return to the great 
stockpile of technical knowledge, new 
data and new physical facts. As it 
works to master new techniques, cor- 
relary to its basic objectives but neces- 
achievement, it will 


sary to their 


investigate many specialized areas 
that superficially appear to be far re- 
moved from its field of practical in- 


terest. 


As industries have developed an 


organized exploitation of scientific 
knowledge, so have emerged also new 


kinds of technical people to operate 
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the characteristic team approach in 
technical development. The pure sci- 
entist no longer stays in his solitary 
laboratory; rather, he is sought out 
as a consultant to contribute his spe- 
cialized background when practical 
problems arise to demand his skills. 
As an individual, he thus is finding 
it necessary to interpret his specialty’s 
implications for a specific practical ob- 
jective. 

The applied scientist has come into 
his day. He is the spearhead of the 
team, who exhaustively examines the 
known fundamentals that bear on a 
definite project. Technologists must 
use more scientific principles as know- 
ledge expands, Experience and know- 
how are valuable qualities, and the 
need for them may never entirely 
disappear. However, they can be disas- 
trously expensive and inefficient un- 
less they are supplemented with a 
keen utilization of available scientific 
knowledge. The field of chemical en- 
gineering offers a dramatic illustra- 
tion of the progress that has been 
made in the sciences underlying one 
field of technology. 


Technical economics is a_ second 
field that is still very much composed 
of empirical elements, but which pro- 
mises to be based on a more rational 
foundation — before 


scientifi: many 


more vears have passed. 


Finally, in the direction of these 
great industrial efforts we find a new 


tvpe of scientist appearing, one who 
might be termed a scientific executive. 
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He is a person who must base his 
budget and program decisions on a 
sound perception of the most reward- 
ing expenditures in various technical 
areas. He must be a person who un- 
derstands the value of research but 
who furthermore, evalute it 
quantitatively and know how much 
research effort is worthwhile for the 
particular problems investigated. The 
scientific executive must have sharp 
judgment to balance the timing of a 
development. He must know enough 


physical 


can, 


science and 
knowledge to decide when a process 


contemporary 


must be frozen; to freeze it early 
enough to capitalize in a competitive 
situation, but not before his team has 
succeeded in weeding out the elements 
that are technically obsolescent. 

Two new and extremely significant 
elements have thus entered into the 
domain of science. The first is indus- 
trial interest, with its readiness to 
draw from any area of science that 
might aid in solving a practical prob- 
lem. The second is new types of sci- 
entists and technologists, who in their 


group activity follow across and be- 


tween the traditional fields of scien- 
tific knowledge to gather the _perti- 
nent facts for solving their practical 
aims. Together they constitute a pow- 
erful force, | believe a nearly irre- 
sistible force. History may ultimately 
credit it with the great achievement 
of reweaving of the scattered strands 
of individual scientific disciplines into 
a single fabric. It dazzles the imagina- 
which 


tion to visualize a future in 
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we have reestablished the panoramic 
perspective of a da Vinci, while com- 
manding the factual knowledge of 
the 20th Century. 

We may not live to see the ulti- 
mate consequences of this rapidly ac- 
celerating industrial utilization of 
science. However, even today a great 
many people and a great many dollars 
are being employed in an effort to 
cope with some of the specific prob- 
lems that arise from this new interest. 
Principles and techniques of commu- 
nication, previously studied largely 
through intellectual curiosity, are now 


tagged with a large dollar sign. 
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The people who are working on 
communication have no 


small task. As industry integrates the 


problems 


sciences, communication needs grow 
more complex. The volume increases 
of our recorded knowledge alone ag- 
grevate the mechanics of indexing 
and searching. Superimposed on this 
larger total volume of material that 
has to be kept in some suitable refer- 
ence form we also need more com- 
munication across the disciplines. The 
larger demands 
on the technical journals. We can 
turn again to Chemical Abstracts for 
a measure of this trend. The subject 
index entries per abstract nearly dou- 
bled between the period 1927-36 and 
1947-51. Currently, CA prints 700 
index words for every 1000 abstract 
words. In 1912, CA was abstracting 
from 588 journals. Today, the total 
exceeds 5,600. 


consequence ever 


As the subject area being searched 
enlarges the need for more efficient 
searching methods becomes tremend- 
ous. But this is not the whole story. 
We utilize our literature not only as 
a means of recording information in 
a manner that will allow us to find 
something that happens to be recorded 
there. We use it also as a means of 
communicating new ideas, tor help- 
ing the reader of an original article 
to learn of developments that he can 
combine with his own knowledge and 
interests to create something entirely 
This 


served too effectively by the prepara- 


new. creative function is not 
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tion of an index, even CA’s compre- 
hensive treatment, which is primarily 
designed to provide the answers to 
definitely crystallized questions. There 
was a time not too long ago when the 
original journals themselves were not 
too large to allow a technical man to 
“read his journals” to learn of new 
advances that suggested new ideas to 
him, With the continuing outpouring 
of research results at the volume it 
has now achieved, plus the tremend- 
ous accumulation that is now in the 
literature, we must recognize that 
this method of learning and assimila- 
tion is beginning to break down. At 
abstract, 
easily calculate that the reading of 


two minutes per we can 
Chemical Abstracts alone would now 
be a full-time job. If we are to pre- 
serve that vitally important creative 
ot 


literature we will need to evolve new 


element as a_ characteristic our 
methods so that this type of informa- 
tion can be communicated more effect- 
ively. I believe that we will eventual- 
ly develop radical new methods in the 
communication of original technical 
information if we are to succeed in 
retaining this function. 


Editors of technical journals are 
reasonably responsive to the known 
needs of their readers and we can see 
today in our technical magazines 
some changed techniques that begin 
to answer some of these requirements. 
They have had sufficient success that 
journal readers are, | believe, reason- 


ably satisfied that the editors are striv- 
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ing to answer these new needs; how- 
ever, it would be an overstatement to 
claim that many of these recent in- 
novations have been of any _ revolu- 
tionary nature. Perhaps the closest 
thing to a new pattern of communica- 
tion has resulted from the steady in- 
crease in the use of punch cards, but 
even this as a basic technique is far 
from new. A woven portrait in silk 
of Jacquard, the inventor of the Jac- 
quard loom, was woven on a_ Jac- 
quard loom in the early 1800's. The 
weaving of this portrait was accom- 
than 20,000 
punch cards, which controlled the 


plished with less 


loom to make the portrait. 


While the golden era of scientific 
literature may still be considerably 
ahead of us, it is interesting to examine 
a specific technical journal to see how 
a considerable number of its editorial 
features have introduced new ele- 
ments intended to improve the trans- 
mission of knowledge. I have chosen 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
tor my case history, partly because 
it is a fairly well-known journal. This 
particular journal also allows me the 
liberty of interpreting it a little more 
analytically than I would dare to pre- 
sume with some other publication. 


The editors conceive Jndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry as a multi- 
functional journal. It is a vehicle for 
recording the results of applied re- 
search in the chemical field in sufh- 
cient detail that it can serve as a 
substantial working reference for peo- 
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ple attempting to solve technical 
problems. We conceive this to be its 
primary tunction, A common denomi- 
nator for virtually all of its editorial 
content, therefore, is the inclusion of 
the actual working data that will be 
useful for that purpose. The con- 
tributed 
very detailed and often quite lengthy. 
While we go to considerable pains in 


articles are consequently 


the editing of the manuscripts, the 
final articles reveal our willingness to 
make a conscious sacrifice of easy and 
quick reading so that all the pertinent 
technical information will be included 
that might be needed by a reader who 
is going to apply the information. The 
second major function of IXEC is to 
serve as a vehicle for the transmission 
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of new ideas, to present the record of 
new findings given at a technically in- 
formative plane. The original infor- 
mation that appears on our page has 
right for 
people interested in the scientific as- 


a new value in its own 
pects, for the technologists, and for 
those who 


with the economic implications of new 


must concern themselves 


technical information existing 
processes, products and markets. We 
believe that telling this news to our 
readers is another function that is of 
primary importance. This considera- 
tion is thus a second major factor in 


our editorial treatment. 


Since IXEC is a publication of the 
American Chemical Society it is ap- 
propriate to consider how that fact 
influences editorial approach. 
Many Society publications are essen- 


our 


tially “transactions” organs for rec- 
ording papers presented at meetings 
and publishing information of inter- 
est because of its organizational na- 
ture. IXEC is edited in that 
fashion. is the tech- 
nical reader. A keystone of our editor- 


not 
customer 


ial philosophy is the publication only 
of that material that will best serve 
the interests of our readers. We are 
essentially a scientific and technical 
publication and not a Society organ. 
At the same time we naturally ex- 
ploit to the hilt the advantages thaz 
we have because of the relationship 
with the Society. For example, we 
have first 


choice of tremendous 


wealth of strong technical papers in 
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the field of applied chemistry as a 
result of the Society’s meetings pro- 
gram, and these papers constitute ap- 
proximately half of the editorial mat- 
ter in the journal. The other half 
comes to us as articles originally sub- 
mitted to the publication or through 
material promoted by the editorial 
staff through direct correspondence. 
Qur status as a Society publication 
also gives us the services of many ex- 
tremely skilled persons who are will- 
ing to review without pay and in 
minute detail the papers we are con- 
The 


counted manhours of effort put in by 


sidering for publication. un- 
reviewers and authors alike to make 
each issue of IXEC an authoritative 
and reliable record of chemical know- 
ledge is a heart-warming proof of the 
willingness of today’s chemists and 
chemical engineers to contribute very 
substantially to the advancement of 
their profession, This resource is the 
principal reason for the high prestige 
enjoyed by IXEC as a technical pub- 
lication. 


To sum up, IXEC’s editorial ap- 
proach avoids the pitfalls of its Society 
affiliations while exploiting the bene- 
fits it can obtain from it. If there is 
any pitfall it lies in the obligation we 
recognize to publish all papers sub- 
mitted that constitute a significant 
addition to the literature. At present 
the ratio of editorial to advertising 
pages in IXEC is approximately 75 
per cent and 25 per cent respectively. 


In private publications usually that 


ty 
' 
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ratio is nearly reversed. A private 
publication that is essentially a busi- 
ness venture would find such a philos- 
ophy an expensive policy indeed. For 
an ACS publication it is the only 
right one so long as we have the 
financial resources to follow it. This 
is no academic problem. Taking 1946 
as an index of 100, unit costs of com- 
position, presswork, and engraving, 
which account for about 75 per cent 
of our publication expense, are now 
at a level of about 225. Superimposed 
on that increase in unit costs is the 
larger size of the publication. Total 
pages in 1946 were 3104. In 1951 we 
printed 4736 pages, an increase of 52 


per cent. 


In the past ten years many of the 
features in IXEC have been modified 
and many new features have appeared. 
Most have had the objective of giv- 
ing the reader an opportunity to gain 
a broader understanding of the field 
of applied chemistry. Many contain 
interpretive elements that make the 
subject matter more intelligible for a 
reader who is in a distinctly different 
field of interest. In our IXEC Re- 
ports, for example, we attempt to re- 
tain a scientifically informative con- 
tent, but we also include interpretive 
comment and write the item in a way, 
that should be understandable to any 
technically trained person. We have 
gone to considerable lengths to write 
IXEC Reports interesting 
editorial style, so that the reader 


would be encouraged to read the 


RESEARCH 


oa VORKIl ¥ 


Th 
WArxKins 4-8800 


whole five pages of this feature that 
appear each month. Our monthly 
reader survey shows that Reports are 
one of the most widely read special 
features of the journal. We hope that 
the readers of IXEC Reports will 
thus obtain a broader understanding 
across all the fields of chemical science 
than they would be able to get with 
the equivalent time spent in reading 
original articles. 

Our annual reviews are essentially 
selective literature surveys organized 
so that the reader can bring himself 
up to date, once a year, on all of the 
outstanding new contributions to the 
literature in field) that spreads 
across all of the industrial areas where 
chemical engineering is employed. A 
comprehensive bibliography is pro- 
vided with each of these sections, so 
that the reader can go back to the 
source material wherever the com- 
ments in the Review suggest some 
immediate application in his own field 
of interest. We publish reviews ap- 
pearing annually on chemical engineer- 
ing unit operations, materials of con- 
struction, and unit processes. On a 
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biennial basis we present a Facts and 
Figures feature summarizing statistics 
of chemical production, markets, and 
sales that are of major interest. This 
particular review also contains a 
major teature treatment of some spe- 
cialized topic each time it appears. 
The Materials of Construction Re- 
view carries an extensive tabular sec- 
tion. 


Another special editorial feature 
that gives a tairly broad treatment of 
major fields, of interest across the 
board in our science, is the monthly 
column. The columns are written by 
men who have been recognized as 
authorities in their field and consti- 
tute a commentary on recent develop- 
ments that seem to be of noteworthy 
significance, A list of the topics so 
treated is given below: 


Equipment and Design—C. O. Brown, 
Consultant, New York 

Instrumentation—Ralph H. Munch, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Corrosion—M. G. Fontana, Head, 
Dept. of Metallurgy, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Plant Management—W. von Pech- 
mann, Consultant, North Hollywood 

Materials Handling——T. W. Rodes, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co. 

Industrial Wastes, H. R. Murdock, 
Consultant, Atlanta 

Atmospheric Pollution—L. C. McCabe, 
Chief, Fuels & Explosives Div., U. S. 
Bureau of Mines 

Safetv—V. R. Croswell, Manager of 
Safety, Hercules Powder Co., Ine. 

Industrial Hvgiene—H. Schrenk, 
Research Director, Ind. Hyg. Founda- 
tion, Mellon Institute 


Here again we are presenting a broad 


treatment of topics that are specialties 
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also subjects that should be followed 
by virtually every professional man to 
keep conversant with the major ad- 
vances in techniques that influence 
the over-all aspects of his work. 


About four years ago we inaugu- 
rated an editorial feature that has 
represented a major investment of 
editorial staff effort. This is our Staff- 
Industry Collaborative Report series, 
or our Plant Process series. These 
articles begin with a broad historical 
review of the development of a parti- 
cular industry or product and tollow 
this introductory history with a de- 
tailed description of a full-scale manu- 
facturing installation in that industry. 
By using our own staff in the prepara- 
tion of these articles we are able to 
maintain a consistency of editorial 
treatment that is dificult to accom- 
plish when we are depending solely 
on an outside contributor. These ar- 
ticles are a 10- to 15-page review of 
a major subject area that will serve 
the function of bringing the general 
reader up to date on the progress in 
an important industrial chemical area. 
As such they also are serving this 
increasingly recognized need for com- 
munication across the established dis- 
ciplines and industrial fields of chem- 
ical production. A second and equally 
important objective of this series is 
the publication of production technol- 
ogy at a high level of technical in- 
formativeness. Here we are frankly 
trying to dramatize the need for an 
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in their own right. However, they are 
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enlarged concept of the literature that 
will benefit the industrial chemist and 
chemical engineer. We strive to obtain 
in these articles a treatment detailed 
enough that it will constitute a good 
published reference source for the pro- 
duction technologist. If we are ever to 
expect a science of production we must 
develop an adequate literature neces- 
sarily empirical at first, that records 
contemporary practice. At some later 
date, if we begin now to accumulate 
a factual record, we might eventually 
develop a science underlying the best 
techniques of industrial practice and 
production. This aspect of our Plant 
Articles 
from my principal topic, but it is an- 


Process is obviously aside 
other very important objective that we 
see behind feature. 
Parenthetically, I can add that our 
Pilot Plant feature is being presented 
with the similar hope. Through it, we 
are trying to strengthen the literature 


this particular 


that is appropriate to the needs of the 


process development engineer when he 


scales up the research laboratory re- 
sults toward the ultimate objective of 
full-scale plant design and operation. 


IXEC Briets is another feature ele- 
ment of the magazine that was in- 
troduced starting last January. Es- 
sentially, Briefs is a six to ten page 
summarization of the entire content 
of the technical section of the issue. 
Its principal purpose is to serve this 
same basic need for conveying a large 
volume of information in the shortest 
possible time and in the most inter- 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Development, Control 


Pilot Plant 


Organic Process 


Laboratory and Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


pretive fashion. There are a number 
of IXEC’s readers whose work does 
not permit them to afford the time to 
read the entire content of the maga- 
zine. Briets was created essentially 
from the abstracts we have long car- 
ried at the beginning of the individual 
contributed articles. However, we 
broadened the 


abstracts to make them a more useful, 


have content of our 
vet still concise summary record. We 
started about a year and a half ago 
to urge the authors of the individual 
articles to keep their abstracts tech- 
nically informative, but also to add a 
statement that would quickly present 
the reason why the work was under- 
taken 
statement 


and then to present a_ final 


which would summarize 
the practical significance of the re- 
sults reported. We have made good 
progress in obtaining this information 


from the authors. It has been gratify- 
ing to learn that our readers have 
been favorably impressed by this new 
section, that is also being recognized 
as a practical means of enabling the 
person pressed for time to follow the 


record of serious technical publication 
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effectively than 


editorial treatment permitted. 


more our previous 


Finally, we have undertaken a 
number of activities aimed at making 
the 


more accessible in an orderly fashion. 


so-called) commercial literature 
For several years we have carried the 
“Industrial Data” teature, which rec- 
the 


products and new technical bulletins 


orded new announcements of 
that were made available by manu- 
facturers. Just this year we started 
another feature which we call our 
Advertised Products Index, with the 
objective of giving the reader a means 
of reference back to the content of 
the technical advertisements that are 
carried in the magazine. The Index 
has been deliberately designed to be 
quite brief so that a person looking 
for a particular subject can quickly 
scan an entire sub-section of the Index 
to determine whether the material he 
is secking is present in a given issue. 
We believe the Index fills a gap be- 
tween the immediate present, when 
the reader has the opportunity of leaf- 
ing through a current issue to see 
what new advertisements and new 
products are presented, and the cata- 
logues that ultimately contain the ex- 
tensive compilation of the major 
products put out by commercial pro- 
Where not 


available, several years of the maga- 


ducers. catalogues are 
zine will, of course, also constitute 
an orderly record of the industrial 
products serving our field. The editors 


have taken a strong interest in en- 
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couraging advertisers to present their 


material in a tashion that is satisfying 
to the highly-trained technical reader. 


Through our selection of items to 
include in these features, plus some 
additional correspondence and special 


the 


presentation of commercial informa- 


projects, we have encouraged 
tion in a form that will be most use- 


ful to the technical man. 


This is a necessarily brief summary 
of some of the things one technical 
journal has done in attempting to 
meet the challenge of an ever-expand- 
ing science and literature. Without 
such efforts this increasing volume 
will have an inherent tendency to 
force us toward more specialization. 
If we are to serve the ever-greater 
need that industry presents for an 
integrated record of physical know- 
ledge many more efforts are needed. 
The key to the answer very clearly 
lies in the techniques of communica- 
tion. This challenge is worthy of the 
highest professional aspirations of the 
editors and others in this field. If we 
can succeed in cementing our system 
of factual knowledge back together 
through new and improved concepts 


de- 


serves to be recognized as one of the 


ot technical communication it 
historically great triumphs of man- 
kind. Just as the development of the 
scientific method unlocked the secrets 
of nature, their integration through 
a revolution in communication ‘will 
bring us to a great new era in their 
application. In military parlance we 
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are in a fluid situation today. The 
actual devices we adopt in the next 
two decades to cope with this new 
problem will have great influence on 
the ultimate pattern into which future 
technical communication will crystal- 
lize. We are starting the first tenta- 
tive tests in a historically great ex- 
periment. If the experiment is a suc- 
cess we can look torward to an un- 


measurably increase im mans 


utilization of physical knowledge. 


great 


Honored: Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
Hon. AIC, of Universal Oil Products 
Co., Des Plaines, Ul., who received 
the Washington Award for 1953, ata 
dinner held 23rd, in Chi- 
cago, Ill. He was cited “tor distin- 


guished leadership in petroleum re- 


February 


search and development, in’ protes- 


sional activities, and in community 
services.” 

The award was presented by Ovid 
W. Eshbach, president of the West- 
ern Society of Engineers. Dr. Egloft 


responded with an address, “The Im- 
pact of Petroleum on Our Civiliza- 


tion.” 


“Petroleum is essential to all phases 
of modern living,” Dr. Egloff said. 
“Petroleum is not only our primary 
energy source but also the source of 
raw materials for about five-thousand 
different products . . . It is our third 
largest industry with total 
ments of $43-billion, and it employs 


invest- 


over two-million persons.” 


RARE CHEMICALS 


O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, J. 


In the future, Dr. Egloff forecast, 
automobile bodies will not dent nor 
rust; everyone in the world will be 
well-clothed and housed in attractive 
quarters, and bath tubs will weigh 
erly about fifteen pounds, but these 
are only some of the many marvels 
derived trom petroleum that are hid- 
ing around the corner. Many of to- 
morrow’s miracles will be made pos- 
sible through the use of petrochem- 
icals which, in thirty years, have 
grown into a two-billion dollar indus- 
try trom a beginning as a by-product 
outlet. This industry is producing 
more than 25-per cent of the total 
chemical requirements of the United 
stetes ... Development of this indus- 
tev has made possible greater quan- 
tities of old products and some en- 
tirely new products which add great- 
ly to the convenience of living. ‘The 
opportunities for the future in’ this 
field are limitless, and fantastic as the 
the 


dustry in the past may 


achievements of petroleum in- 


seem, they are 
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only an indication of what is yet to 


come, 


Dr. Egloff, former president of 
‘Tue American’ INSTITUTE OF 
CrHemists, holds more than three- 
hundred patents in the field of the 
processing of oil, coal, shale, and the 
chemical derivatives of hydrocarbons, 
He is the author of more than six- 
hundred articles and eleven books re- 
lating to this field. 


The Washington Award, which 
has been presented to such personages 
as Herbert Hoover in 1919; Orville 
Wright, 1927; Charles Kettering, 
1936; Ralph Budd, 1941; Henry 
Ford, 1944; Arthur Compton, 1945; 
Vannevar Bush, 1946; Karl Compton, 
1947; Wilfred Sykes, 1950; Edwin 
H. Armstrong, 1951, and Dr. Henry 
Heald, 1952, is based on recommenda- 
tion of a commission representing the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical En 
gineers, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, and Western Society of En- 


gincers, 


Acquired: All the outstanding 
stock of Detergents, Inc., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, by Monsanto Chemical 
Company. As part of the arrange- 
ment, Monsanto also acquires the 
outstanding stock of Eastern Packag- 
ing Company, of Columbus, which 
packages tor Detergents, Inc. 
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To Be Honored: Kenneth H. 
Klipstein, F.A.1.C., assistant general 
manager and head of the Technical 
Department of Caleo Chemical Divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., who will re- 
ceive the 1953 award of the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development Asso- 
ciation, March 23rd, at the Statler 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. He is cited 
for outstanding accomplishment in 
commercial chemical development. 


International Petroleum’ Ex- 
position: To be held May 14-23 in 
‘Tulsa, Oklahoma. Exhibitors number 
1500. William B. Way is general 
manager. Oil men and government 
officials from fifty nations to 


attend. 


New Plant: Started by the Dow 
Chemical Company at ‘Torrance, 
Calif., for the manufacture of Sty- 
ron, a polystyrene plastic. It is sched- 
uled for completion by next fall. 


Committee Appointments: By 
The Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation include these Fellows of the 
AIC: Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, and Dr. Ernest W. 
Reid, Corn Products Retining Com- 
pany, as members of the Committee 
on Chemicals in Foods; George Koch, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
as a member of the Public Relations 
Advisory Committee. 
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Report on Rutgers 


Dr. Willem Rudolfs, F.A.LC. 


AIC Delegate to the Inauguration of Dr. Lewis Webster Jones as 


president of Rutgers University 


R. Lewis Webster Jones was in- 
augurated as the fitteenth presi- 

dent of Rutgers University, the State 
University of New Jersey, on May 
eighth. Rutgers University is the 
eighth oldest university in the United 
States the only Colonial- 
chartered school that bears the de- 


and is 


signation of a land-grant college. 
The theme of the conference pre- 
ceding the actual inauguration was 
“The Opportunity of the Modern 
State University.” Dr. Harlan Hen- 
thorne Hatcher, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, stressed the im- 
portance of the arts and humanities 
as a factor in education. Technical 


development has progressed taster 
than general education. There are too 
many particulars in college curriculae. 
As an example, he cited the catalogue 
of a liberal arts college, listing some 


four-thousand courses, which would 


require a person three-hundred and 
sixteen years to follow. Even so “man 


cannot live by bread alone.” 

Dr. Alvin Christian Eurich, vice 
president, Ford Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, spoke about 
the importance of graduate work in 
education, and Dr. Arthur Stanton 
Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, spoke about 
research in the university, emphasiz- 


ing the need for basic rather than 
more applied research, 

After the Hon. Chief Justice Ar- 
thur T. Vanderbilt administered the 
oath of office, Governor Alfred F. 
Driscoll, who presided over the in- 
augural presented the 
University Charter to Dr. Jones. 

In his inaugural address, Dr. Jones 


ceremonies, 


pledged himself to expansion of teach- 
ing, research and extension, with par- 
ticular emphasis on opportunities for 
poor boys and girls and the extension 
of education for those over sixty 
years. 

Rutgers University dates from 
1766 when it was founded as Queen’s 
College, largely through the zeal of 
Dutch settlers in New York and New 
Jersey. For a period of about sixty 
years, particularly following the out- 
break of the Revolution, the student 
body was small. In 1825, the institu- 
tion experienced a _ revival and its 
name was changed to Rutgers Col- 
lege, in honor of Colonel Rutgers, a 
leading philanthropist of New York 
city. From this date, the college grew 
steadily in size and reputation. In 
1864 the scope of its activities was 
broadened as a land grant college. 

Subsequently both state and federal 
agricultural experiment stations be- 
came affliated with the college and 
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the land-grant units were given the 
title of State University. Further ex- 
pansion took place with the establish- 
ment of the New Jersey College for 
Women, absorption of the New Jer- 
sey College of Pharmacy, the Univer- 
sity of Newark, the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, the South Jersey 
Law School and the College of South 


Jersey. The School of Education, 
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University Extension, Graduate Fac- 
ulty, University College, and the In- 
stitute of Microbiology were estab- 
lished. On July 1, 1945, Rutgers 
University in its entirety became the 
State University of New Jersey, with 
at present about sixteen-thousand 
nine-hundred students, fifty major 
structures and more than three-thou- 


sand acres of land. 


Dedication of the Chemistry Building, 


Rutgers University 


Dr. Neil M. Mackenzie, F.A.LC. 
AIC Delegate to the Dedication 


UTGERS’ impressive new chem- 
istry laboratory was dedicated 

on May fifth. It was built and 
equipped by the people of the state of 
New Jersey at a total cost of $1,515,- 
000, It can 
hundred and seventy-four undergrad- 
uates. Four separate laboratories pro- 


accommodate seven- 


vide working area for sixty-four 
graduate students. In addition there 
are seven laboratories for members of 
the teaching and research staff. The 
library has space for six-thousand, six- 
hundred volumes. The equipment in- 
cludes among other modern scientific 
tools, a double-beam infrared record- 
ing spectrometer and equipment tor 
X-ray diffraction studies. 

Dr. Peter A. van der Meulen, di- 
rector of the School of Chemistry, 
presided at the afternoon dedication 
ceremonies, Greetings from the state 


of New Jersey were conveyed by the 
Hon. John M. Summerill, Jr., Sen- 
ator from Salem County. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Asger F. Lang- 
lykke, director of the research and 
development laboratories of 
Squibb and Sons, and Dr. Burnard 5S. 
Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. The building was dedicated by 
Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president 
of the University. 


Biggs, of 


After a guided tour of the build- 
ing, a dinner for Rutgers alumni and 
distinguished guests was held in the 
University Commons. Dr. Hugh Stott 


Taylor, dean of the Graduate School 


of Princeton University, presented 
the feature address, “The Role of the 
University in Education and Re- 
search.” 


The University, the Rutgers chem- 
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istry faculty, and the people of New 
Jersey are to be congratulated for 
their energy and foresight in building 
this laboratory in the center of one of 
the nation’s important research and 
chemical manufacturing areas. 
Honored: Dr. Gordon M. Kline, 
F.A.1.C., physical science administra- 
tor, National Bureau of Standards, 
who was presented with the U.S. De- 


partment of Commerce gold medal 


for exceptional service, February 
loth, by the Hon. Sinclair Weeks, 
secretary of commerce. Dr. Kline was 
cited “for major contributions to sci- 
ence and technology through pioneer- 
ing work and accomplishments in the 
field of organic plastics and for dis- 
Dr. Kline's 
first tederal service was in 1918 as a 
messenger for the Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, food administrator during 


World War IL. 


tinguished authorship.” 


Revenue Increase: Ot 
industry 


Gross 
the chemical 
amounted to 172.63 per cent in the 
period from 1941 to 1951, according 
to a survey of corporate revenue and 


products 


tax payments of 155 companies in 13 
major industries, conducted by Fact 
Finders Associates, Inc., 400 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. The 
survey also showed that chemical pro- 
ducts in 1951 paid out the equivalent 
of 16.78 per cent of gross revenues in 
taxes, well above the average of 11.6 
per cent of the surveyed industries. 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 


Chemical Tests © Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


New Laboratory: ‘To be built by 
General Chemical Co., Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., at Morris- 
N. on Columbia Road. 


Plans include a three-story brick re- 


town, 


search center of 50,000) square-feet 
ot floor space. An expenditure of 
about $2,000,000 was indicated. The 
latest types of physical equipment, 


including electron microscope and 
infra-red spectographs, will in- 


stalled. 


Women: Recognized as “valuable 
members of the team that enables the 
Chicago oil industry to perform the 
big job that it has to do,” by Dr. 
Robert E. Wilson, chairman, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana). “Wom- 
er participate in nearly all phases of 
our operations. As secretaries, clerks, 
laboratory technicians, and specialists 
ot many kinds they probably contri- 
bute more toward the final results 
than we are apt to realize. They con- 
stitute ten to fifteen per cent of all 
our personnel — not a small propor- 
tion considering the nature of the 


” 
business”. 
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Moved: The sales, executive and 
administrative offices of Nuodex Pro- 


Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
chemical additives, to | Virginia 
Street, Newark, N. J. The mailing 
address of the company continues to 
be Elizabeth, N. J. Roon, 
F.A.LC., president, presiding at the 
opening ceremonies of the new of- 
fices, stated that the main Nuodex 
plant remains at 830 Magnolia Ave., 
Elizabeth, along with the Control 
Laboratory and the offices of Walter 
vice-president. 


ducts 


Leo 


Gotham, production 
The Research 
the direction of Dr. John R. Skeen, 
F.A.L.C., are being centralized in the 
Nuodex Research Building at 1075 


Magnolia Ave., Elizabeth. 


Laboratories, under 


Appointed: ‘Thomas F. Sears 
Co., 4085 Valerie, Bellaire, Texas, as 
representative for Texas and Louisi- 
ana, to handle sales and engineering 
service of centrifugal and positive 
displacement pumps for Pioneer 
Pump, Div. of Detroit 


Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


Harvester 


Industrial Waste Conference: 
To be held by Purdue University, 
May 4-6, in the Purdue Memorial 
Union Building, Lafayette, Ind. 
Registration is open to anyone inter- 
ested in waste disposal. For informa- 
tion write Don E. Bloodgood, Civil 
Engineering Bldg., Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


CHEMIST 


Assistant Supervisor: 
chemistry and chemical engineering 
department at Armour’ Research 
Foundation, Dr. Harold M. Cole- 
man, F.A.L.C., who recently 
named to this position by Clark E. 
Thorp, F.A.LC., department. chair- 
man. Dr. Coleman was formerly re- 


Was 


search scientist at Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. He _ holds 
patents and is the author of many 


several 


technical articles. 


Executive Committee: Appoint- 
ed by Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore 3, Maryland: Thomas S. 
Nichols, president; John C. Leppart, 
executive vice president, Stanley de J. 
Osborne, financial vice president; 
Carl F. Prutton, vice president re- 
sponsible for develop- 
ment; and Theodore Weicker, Jr., 


responsible for over- 


commercial 


vice president 
seas activities. John C. Leppart has 
been appointed president of E. R. 


Squibb & Sons Division. 


Appointed: the Watson- 
Standard Company, Charles  H. 
Groff, F.A.1.C., as technical director. 
He will direct an expanded program 
of research and development on the 
company's line of paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, and plastic compounds. He 
was formerly technical director of 
Surface Chemicals, Inc., and he re- 
turns to Watson-Standard where he 
was assistant technical director from 


1943 to 1946, 
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What Are You Going to Do 


with Your Raise? 
W. R. Van Meter 


Food Technologist, Hartford, Conn. 
(Tip: Buy personal progress and it'll pay double! Reprinted through the 


courtesy of Food Engineering.) 


N THE course of events this vear, 
you—the reader of this article— 
may be among the considerable num- 
ber of men in... industry who will 
have the pleasant experience of getting 
a “raise,” or a bonus, or a promotion 
to a higher paying job. 
Let us hasten to say, however, that 
flyer in the 
sphere of business prediction. As a 


we are not taking a 


matter of fact, with restrictions, con- 


trols, costs, and competition what 
they are, the number of men getting 
such tangible credit may not be as 
large, currently, as would otherwise 
be the case. 

Rather, we are referring to pro- 
motions, bonuses, and raises as na- 
tural factors in the industry generally 
—and as vital tactors in personal 
progress specifically, 

So—to all of you now making such 
strides, congratulations! There is a 
very justifiable feeling of pride which 
accompanies any increase in the pay 
envelope. It is recognized by all that 


the additional money is significant— 
on the part of both the company giv- 


ing it and the man receiving it. 
The writer can ponder back over 
a number of years of dealing with 


technical men, and would like to 
touch on the uses to which this raise 
should be put. 


Any such comment may appear at 
first blush to be completely unneces- 
sary. Higher living costs, higher 
taxes and the absolute necessity for 
having a 24-inch television set in the 
front parlor would seem to leave 
little choice about what to do with 
any raise. 

Smart Way? 

However, we can recall quite a 
few men who have actually tried to 
save the major part—if not indeed 
the total amount—of any raise given 
them. “I just pretend I didn’t get it,” 
they say, usually with a pretty smug 
air. “Sock it away in the bank and 
go on living as usual on the old 
salary—that’s the smart way.” 

To a fair number of technical men 
that method looks like the canny way 
of handling a salary increase, but it 
is actually the worst possible pro- 
cedure. That is, if the recipient of 
the raise is looking for further in- 
creases in the years ahead. 

it has been very wisely stated that 
sums of 


the earning of reasonable 


money is not a particularly difficult 
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job. On the contrary, however, to 
manage with discretion and foresight 
the earnings that one acquires is in- 
deed a task demanding a great deal of 
thought. 


A Hope Attached to It 


Consider for a moment: A man 


gets more money because manage- 
that 
express its approbation of his present 
Also this 


point frequently 


ment uses way in which to 


and past work. there is 


important 
missed by many men: 


very 
Management, 
in giving the raise, is expressing the 
hope that the man will continue to 
do outstanding work. In other words, 
that he will continue to grow—in 
ability to handle his job and in 
value to his organization. 

Now, it should not be forgotten 
that all too often growth is a taken- 
for-granted sort of thing. Like sun- 
rise and nightfall and homogenized 
vitamin D milk delivered on the back 
doorstep every other morning. But 
the only growth that follows so in- 
evitable a pattern—after the age of 
20—is the familiar process of simply 
growing older, 

That other sort—growth in ability 
to handle a job more successfully 
with increased capability—does not 
come automatically with the mere 
passage of time. Its development can 
never be taken for granted. On the 
must work for it, 


contrary, one 


struggle for it, and plan for it 


shrewdly. 
And to 


nourish this anticipated 
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growth will unquestionably require 
the spending of some money. 
What, specifically, can a man do, 
then, to justify management's hope 
tor continued growth on his part? 


Two Targets 

He has two basic areas tor develop- 
ment where he can concentrate his 
efforts. These are (1) his work and 
the things directly allied to it; and 
(2) himself, that is to say his own 
personality. 

In cultivating either of these areas 
it helps to remember that money is 
essentially a tool which is useful in 
accomplishing some desired end and 
is only valuable when so used. 

Do you remember the parable of 
the talents? It recounted how a cer- 
about to travel 
into a far country, first called his 


tain wealthy man, 
three servants to him and entrusted to 
each a sum of money. And two of the 
servants so shrewdly employed the 
funds given them that by the time 


the owner returned they had a 100 


percent profit to show him. But the 


third servant was afraid, and went 
and buried the sum he had received, 
thus making no use whatever of it. 
This money benefited neither servant 
nor master, 

Two thousand have not 
blunted the point of that parable. 
Cash Whether it is 
employed in chasing after blondes or 


years 


remains cash. 
any one of a dozen other diversions, 
money has to be actively used to 
have any value. 
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As regards the work area and 
things directly allied to it, the fol- 
lowing ideas are suggested for keep- 
ing your growth-development curve 
rising: 

Set aside some portion of the raise 
for the purpose of acquiring a wider 
acquaintance in the field of your 
Seek and cultivate the 
friendship of men in your industry 


work. out 
whom you would perhaps not. or- 
dinarily meet. The exchange of view- 
points cannot help but be stimulating 
and valuable to you. 

Most progressive firms have a de- 
finite policy designed to encourage 
the attendance of their personnel at 
industry conventions and gatherings. 
However, all do not. And so if your 
firm is in this latter group, use some 
of the raise to attend an annual con- 
vention, planning part of your vaca- 
tion if necessary to make this possible. 


Also, there may be courses of study 
which you have wanted to take, but 
with the 


since they are concerned 


fringe of your main work, possibly 


vou have hesitated to spend money to 
little 


practical value. Consider using part 


accomplish what may have 


of the raise to carry on such study. 


A research chemist friend of the 


writer did exactly this some vears 
ago when he started to take courses 
in statistics. At the time, the value of 
such study seemed definitely nebulous 
insofar as his work was concerned. 
The expense, also, appeared a bit on 


the extravagant side. However, being 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 


Your Inspection Invited 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


keenly interested in statistics, he took 
the courses—and today he finds this 
knowledge a very great help in his 
work, 

And, it may be mentioned that the 
company for which he works regards 
him as a decided asset to the organiza- 
tion because he has shown, and con- 
tinues to show, the capacity for 
growth and development which is the 
life blood of any industrial body. 

Packaging, modern instrumentation 
for process control, or the elementary 
principles of cost accounting are other 
examples of fields where you may 
have wanted to develop more than 
just a nodding acquaintance with the 
subject hesitated be- 


cause of the expense involved. 


and yet have 

It is also commonplace for men in 
professions such as medicine and den- 
take 
periodically. This is done so that the 


tistry to “refresher” courses 
man practicing the medicine or den- 


tistry can keep himself up-to-date 
regarding improvements in technique, 
use of the latest design instruments, 
changes in current thinking, and the 


like. 


A very large part of the value of 
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such courses for the “student” comes 
from the stimulus experienced in 
working directly with pioneering ex- 
perts. 

Why not, therefore, think of taking 
a “refresher” course yourself, alloting 
part of the raise to it to keep abreast 
of the latest in your field? M.I.T. 
offers annually an excellent  three- 
week course designed for just such a 


purpose in food technology. And there 


are others, 


Approach on Personality 

What about that other area upon 
which a man can concentrate some 
developmental effort? As regards the 
man himself, how should he use his 
money ? 

He should use it to increase his 
contacts with people. To expand his 
interests, subscribe to a few maga- 
zines, go to concerts or the theater, 
or take up a hobby. But he should 
do it all on a “try-and-see” basis, to 
find out if the activity interests him 
to the extent that he gets a feeling 
of satistaction from it. If it doesn’t 
prove to have any appeal, he ought 
to try something else. 

Remember, that’s what money is 
for—a tool to make it possible for 
you to find out a great many things 
about yourself. You are going to be 
alive on this earth only once, so why 
not find out as soon as you can all 
the things that really make you happy 
to be alive? 

One friend of the writer recently 
learned, at the age of 40, that he gets 
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a lot of fun out of salt water fishing. 
He could have found it out years 
earlier and thus have enjoyed the 
experience all this time. 

Use some of the money to have a 
richer home life. Get your wife out 
of the kitchen a bit more and make 
it possible for her to do some of the 
things she has wanted to do for a 
long time. 

Entertain Cultivate the 
friendship of men in your organiza- 
tion and thus get to know them out- 
side the familiar surroundings of the 
plant. 

Free yourself from some of the 
routine home chores which almost all 
of us take for granted. These tasks 
cost us much in the way of energy 
used. Moreover, they often prevent us 
from thinking. To be so busy or so 
tired from being busy that we no 
longer have the time or the inclina- 
tion to think is a very common ex- 
perience. Yet thinking 
moments which are the productive 


more, 


it is our 


ones. We should use some of this 
allot 
these moments. 


Let Mae Do the Mowing 
Pay someone else to mow the lawn, 
to rake the leaves, to shovel the snow, 
to paint the house, or shingle the 
garage—and use the time to think. 


money to ourselves more of 


If it’s exercise you want, take it in a 
non-tiring walk and let your brain 
think along the way. 

Thinking is possibly the most diff- 
cult work of all—which is one reason 
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why we avoid it so strenuously. But 
by the same token it is the highest 
paid. 

What to think about? About the 
job and ways of improving it, about 
yourself and your plans and what can 
be done to see that both flourish and 
grow. Because you will not be happy 
unless you are growing. 

The above suggestions are not all- 
inclusive. You can undoubtedly add 
others which may more aptly fit your 
own situation. Nor, of course, is it 
remotely imagined that any raise is 
going to be large enough to include 
all the suggestions offered. The gist 
of the argument is simply that what 
you have been given should be used 
as a tool, and not as something to be 
“hid in the earth”. 

For if you are one of those men 
who have had a raise recently—or if 
you are one of that larger group 
working toward a raise—then you 
must give some thought to the use 
ot money. 

Putting money to work to increase 
and strengthen your knowledge of 
your job, your business, and your in- 
dustry, as well as to broaden your 
own personality, is one of the best 
investments you can make. It will 
inevitably have favorable repercussions 
among those higher on the ladder, 
among those who make up manage- 
ment. 

Simply as a matter of sound career 
planning, money should be so used, 
for it will result in the raise just 


earned not being the last one ever 
gained. The man who uses a goodly 
portion of each raise in ways that 
insure his continuing growth in abil- 
ity and business stature can logically 
expect more raises to follow in due 
course. 

Remember, it is no less true that 
individuals, just as businesses, must 
spend money to make money. 


Elected: Dr. D. Kirk- 
patrick, Hon. AIC, vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., chair- 
man of The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Advisory Committee on In- 


Sidney 


dustrial Information. He has served 
as chairman of this group since it 
was established in 1949, having been 
appointed originally by the AEC gen- 
eral manager. 


Appointed: By Dr. Henry B. 
Hass, F.A.I.C., president of Sugar 
Research Foundation, Inc., the Her- 
stein Laboratories, Inc., 128 Water 
St., New York, N.Y., to act as screen- 
ing laboratory for certain projected 
studies of the Foundation. 


Established: By Richard 5. Hun- 
ter, a new development, testing and 
consulting group devoted exclusively 
to appearance and related optical 
properties of materials. The new lab- 
oratory, called the Hunter Associates 
Laboratory, is located at 5421 Brier 


Ridge Road, Falls Church, Virginia. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 
Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 


President, Lincoln T. Work 
President-elect, Donald B. Keyes 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


John R. Bowman, At-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael, 

Alabama Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, At-Large 
M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 
T. R. Donlan, New Jersey Chapter 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
Milton Harris, Washington Chapter 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
L. B. Hitchcock, 41-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 


M. J. Kelley, New York Chapter 
R. H. Kienle, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
John H. Nair, 4t-Large 
H. A. Neville, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Raymond Stevens, 

New England Chapter 
Manuel Tubis, Los Angeles Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 
Albin Warth, Baltimore Chapter 


National Council Meetings 


Meetings of the AIC National 
Council are scheduled to be held 
at The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 
41st St., New York, N. Y., at 6:00 
p.m., on the following dates: 


March 11, 1953 
April 8, 1953 


May 11, 1953 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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New Position: C. H. Harry Neu- 
feld, M.A.L.C., at the Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Chestnut 
Hill Station, Philadelphia 18, Pa. He 
was formerly assistant professor at 
The American University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Moved: The Houston District 
Sales Office of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company to the new 
Prudential Bldg., 1100 E, Holcombe 
Blvd., Houston, Texas. 
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AIC ACTIVITIES ... 


AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 
Ohio Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Otis D. Cole 

Chairman-elect, Norbert A. Lange 

Secretary-Treasurer, Uarold M. Olson 

Representative to the National Council, 
Dr. Malvern J. Hiler 


The Ohio Award 


The Ohio chapter is” pleased to an- 
neunce that Dr. Games Slavter, F.A.LC., 
of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company at 
Newark, Ohio, will receive the 1953 Ohio 
Award. It will be presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Chapter on May first, at 
Teledo, Ohio. 


Los Angeles Chapter 


Chairman, TY. F. Bewles 

Vice-chairman, Peter Stupin 

Corresponding Secretary, Blanche Simons 

Treasurer, Don Remer 

Representative to National 
Manuel Tubis 


Get-Together Luncheon 

The Los Angeles AIC Chapter is happy 
to announce the sponsorship of a luncheon 
honoring the eastern) members of — the 
INsriruTe who plan to attend the national 
convention of the American Chemical 
Society in Los Angeles during the week 
of March 16th to 19th, Many mutual 
members of the AIC and the ACS are 
expected to attend this conclave. No formal 
speaker or program is planned. The pur- 
pose of this luncheon, to be held at the 
Hlotel Statler, March 17, is a general get- 
together. Some of the problems confront- 
ing the profession may be discussed in 
seminar form. 


New York Chapter 


Chairman, Karl M. Herstein 
Vice-chairman, Savery F. Conevbear 
Secretary-Treasurer, Richard L. Moore 
Representative to National Counal, Dr. 

Maurice J. Kelley 

Student Award Meeting 

The 1953 Student Award Meeting of 
the New York AIC Chapter will be held 
March 26th at 6:00 p.m., in the cafeteria 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, 


Council, 


HILLARY ROBINETTE, JR. 
Chemical Consultant 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
P.O. Box 607 Ardmore, Pa. 
Telephone: MIldway 2-6457 


30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
Karl M. Herstein, Chapter chairman and 
president of Herstein Laboratories, Ine., 
announced. 

The speaker for the evening will be Dr. 
George Rover, Caleo Chem- 
ical Division of American Cvyanamid 
Company, on “The Challenge of Analv- 
tical Chemistry. 

These awards are a vearly feature of 
the New York Chapter’s program, in 
which outstanding chemistry students in 
the New York area are honored. Reserva- 
tions should be made with Dr. Albert F. 
Guiteras, Hudson Laboratories, Inc., 117 
W. 13th St, New York 11, 


Chicago ‘Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. B. S. Friedman 


Chairman-elect, UW. Fo Schwarz 

Vice-chairman, Mary Alexander 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. Jacobson 

Representative to National Counail, 
Gustav Egloff 


Growing Old — Or 
Growing Up? 


Of course, vou're growing older 
but are vou also growing up? When vour 
immediate supervisor is promoted or trans- 
ferred, will vou be ready to step up? 

Remember when vou left college full of 
ambition and hopes? In the vears which 
elapsed have mature 
judgment, broad viewpoint, and a_ thor- 
ough understanding of vour emplover's 
enterprise and the part vou have in its 
operation ? 

If so, then you are growing up with 
the job. You're maturing in) vour work 
when vou begin to see the whole picture, 
not only from the point of view of an 
employee but also from the point of view 
of management. 

How aggressive should vou be and how 


vou developed a 
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much responsibility should you assume? 
Does management tend to give the nod to 
yes-men and cautious men? What qualities 
must chemists develop or emphasize in 
order to improve their status with man- 
agement ? 

These are some of the questions which 
will be discussed at the April 15th meet- 
ing of the Chicago AIC Chapter. Visitors 
are welcome. Speaker: Dr. John T. Ret- 
taliata, president, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; Discussion Leader: A. W. 
Chapman, assistant head, Research De- 
partment, Celotex Corporation; Subject, 
“How to Improve Your Status with Man- 
agement.” Place, Chicago Engineers Club, 
314. S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Time, 
April 15th, 6:00 p.m. 


Restrictive Employment 


Contracts for Chemists 

The Chicago AIC Chapter held a 
meeting February 24th, at the Chicago 
Engineers Club, attended by sixty-three 
persons. After the dinner, Dr. Friedman 
introduced the discussion leader, Helmuth 
A. Wegner, patent attorney tor G. D. 
Searle and Company, who in turn intro- 
duced Prof. Fred F. Herzog, professor of 
law, Chicago Kent College of Law. 

Restrictive employment covenants are 
quite numerous, Prof. Herzog stated, they 
are even on the increase. They are not 
new at all. The old common law out- 
lawed these covenants. As early as 1410 
we have one such case, where the con- 
tract was outlawed because it was con- 
trary to the public policy of the state 
(England). The employer's reason for 
a restrictive clause at this time was the 
fact the population had declined due to 
the outbreak of the Black Plague. Today 
the reason is the protection of trade 
secrets. Some people do not take out 
patents, as this costs money, and one must 
always be on the lookout for a patent 
infringement after the patent has been 
issued; it also expires after seventeen 
vears. A trade secret seems preferable to 
these persons; but the acquisition by 
another party is only condemned in a 
Court if it is an illegal act. Evervone has 
the right to discover the same secret by 
independent honest work. Thus it is un- 
derstandable that management wishes to 
protect itself. But the chemist is thus tied 
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down and we have a clash of economic 
interests. The law tries to compromise, 
but it is not alwavs successful. We have 
employee-minded lawyers and company- 
minded lawyers. 


Restrictive covenants are legal, as long 
as they are reasonable. What is “reason- 
able”? We must distinguish reasonability 
with respect to time, space, purpose of the 
employer, interest of the public. There are 
precedents in the Massachusetts and Texas 
Supreme Courts, where a contract of this 
kind was declared illegal, because it 
caused more hardship to the emplovee 
than it did good to the employer. 


Some specific cases may serve to show 
the legal entanglement we are in. In 1900 
occurred the famous Illinois case: A paper 
container manufacturer sold his business, 
staved on as manager under a restrictive 
contract, and later opened his own factory 
a few blocks away from his former place. 
The Illinois Supreme Court ruled his con- 
tract invalid, because it forbade him to 
open a paper container business in Ili- 
nois, Indiana, and Missouri. The Court 
argued: Not reasonable with respect to 
space, 


The Illinois Appellate Court, 1950, 
rendered a decision of just the opposite 
kind: A paint producer, who had sales 
outlets all over Illinois, trained a voung 
man in the trade, who became more and 
more efhcient and finally ended up as 
sales manager with a restrictive contract 
in one of the Hlinois stores, but received 
only $45.00 a week about what he ever 
could expect. His restriction said — not 
within twenty-five miles of any store of 
the present emplover. His next employ- 
ment, also in paint, was closer than 
twenty-five miles to one of the stores of 
the old company, and the Court upheld 
the validitv of the contract, saving that 
the voung man had taken with him a 
substantial number of the old customers. 


Thus several courts, with the same 
facts, arrive at different conclusions! The 
Kansas Supreme Court ruled the same set- 
up in a third manner: An old physician 
in Hutchinson hired a young physician 
with a restrictive contract, saving — one- 
hundred miles around Hutchinson. The 
voung man later on opened a practice in 
Hutchinson. The Court said: one-hundred 
miles is unreasonable, but five miles is 
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reasonable. Thus in this case the court 


rewrote the contract! 


Quite a different set-up is encountered 
in a case in Ohio (1952). Here a dancing 
instructor, who was under a restrictive 
contract, changed Here the Court 
ruled the contract invalid, because there 
was no trade secret involved. A thing its 
not a trade secret just because someone 
imagines it is. The art of dancing and the 
teaching of it are never trade secrets. 


jobs. 


Chemists are really not interested in the 
cases quoted. What they want to know 
is’ What can a chemist use tor his defense, 
if he is in court? Here are some pointers: 
(1) Did the emplovee violate a_ trade 
secret? This must be proved by the plain- 
tiff. Here is where some lawvers lose the 
case for the defendant. They trv to prove 
that the defendant did not do such a 
thing. The lawver for the defendant shall 
keep his mouth shut and let the lawver 
for the plaintiff talk! (2) Considerations: 
This is a legal term; jt means a contract 
is valid only if both parties give up 
something. (3) Economic Duress: As a 
rule, emplovee must sign the contract, 
otherwise he loses his job. In Illinois the 
“vellow dog” contract is outlawed; even 
if signed with or without economic duress 
it is still not valid. But the restrictive 
covenant contract is not outlawed, and 
never will be; therefore keep the economic 
duress in mind. (4) Monopoly: The 1410 
decision mentioned above was made to 
prevent the establishment of a monopoly; 
a monopoly is against the public interest. 
(5) Irreparable Injury to Emplover: If 
emplovee’s hardship is greater than the 
benefit to the emplover, the court will 
refuse the injunction, 


he best thing is never to go to court. 
Se how can the emploved chemist protect 
himself from the beginning? (a) Don't 
sign such a contract. This is opposed to 
what said in the paragraph on 
“Economic Duress,” but there is some- 
times a way to wiggle out of it. (b) Re- 
strict the scope of the covenant; get legal 
advice. Protessional organizations 
should furnish legal counsel, because the 
chemist in court will have to fight cor- 
poration lawyers, who are emplovees, and 
thus must produce; they are the lawvers 
who are most difhcult to fight. 


Was 


After a short discussion period, Mr. 


MONTCLAIR 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1941 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
+ Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


Lippman, arbitration specialist, spoke 
briefly on arbitration. The professional 
man protects himself. A_ litigation today 
costs ten to fifteen-thousand dollars; even 
if the right is on his side, the law proce- 
dure can wear him out. Thus arbitration 
is a much better thing; it goes fast, costs 
but little. The arbiter tries his best to do 
a tair job, becausg if he does not, nobody 
ever hands him a case again. 


—WeRNER Jacossox, M.A.LC, 


Will You Come? 


March 11, 1953. Washington Chapter. 
Luncheon, Bonat's Restaurant. Speaker: 
Dr. John R. Heller, director, National 
Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md. 


Mareh 17, 1953. Los Angeles Chapter. 
Luncheon Hotel Statler, 12:15 pam. For 
AIC members attending American 
Chemical Society meeting in Los An- 
geles, California. 


March 26, 1953. New York Chapter. 
Student Awards. Cateteria of the Car- 
bide Building, 30 EF. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Speaker: Dr. George L. Rover of 
Caleo Chemical Division, American 
Cyvanamid Co., “The Challenge of Ana- 
Ivtical Chemistry.” Reservations: Dr. 
Albert F. Guiteras, Hudson Labs, Ine., 
117 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


March 31, 1953. Los Angeles Chapter. 
Speaker: Dr. Harry L. Fisher, Hon. AIC: 
“Svnthetic Rubber.” For Information: 
T. F. Bewley, 1622 So. Westmoreland 
Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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April 7, 1953. 
Achievement) Award 
Smith Hotel, Washington, 
p.m. Award to Dr. Arno C. Fieldner. 
Speakers: Dr. William Yant, director 
of research, Mines Safety Appliance 
Company of Pittsburgh, “Fieldner, the 
and Dr. Alden Emery, secretary, 
American Chemical Society, “Fieldner 
and his Professional Activities.” Re- 
servations: Arthur Schroder, Chemical 
Div., National Production Authority, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Chapter. 
Dinner. Roger 
D.C. 6:00 


Washington 


April 15, 1953. Chicago Chapter. Din- 
ner 6:00 p.m. Chicago Engineers Club, 
314. S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Speaker: 
Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president, Hli- 
nois Inst. of Tech. to Improve 
Your Status with Management.” Dis- 
cussion Leader: A. W. Chapman, Celo- 
tex Corp. Reservations: John Kre, Ar- 
mour Research Foundation,  Hlinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago 16, IL 


May |. 
Meeting, 


1953. Ohio Chapter. Annual 
Poledo, Ohio. Morning: Plant 


trip to Owens-Illinois Glass Co. After- 


noon: Business meeting, Dura Glass 
Center of Owens-Illinois Glass — Co. 
Evening: Ohio Award Dinner, Hillerest 
Hotel. The award will be presented to 
Dr. Games Slayvter, F.A.LC. For intor- 
mation: Harold M. Olson, Harshaw 
Chemical Co., 1945 E. 97th St, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 


May 7, 1953. Pennsylvania Chapter. Dr. 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editorial direc- 
tor, Chemical Engineering, will speak 
on “The Rocky Road of the Chemical 
Professor.” At this meeting Student 
Medals will be awarded. For informa- 
tion and reservations: Dr. V. V. Bel- 
lino, Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dve Corp., Philadelphia 37, Pa. (JE-3- 
3000). 


May 12-13, 1953. Annual Meeting of 
The American Institute of Chemists. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Presentation of A.I.C. Gold Medal 
to Dr. J. C. Warner, president of Car- 
negie Institute of Fechonology. (See 
page 162) 

May—. 1953. New York Chapter. Pre- 


sentation of Honor Scroll. Date, place, 
and program to be announced. 


CHEMIST 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.1.C. 
Chemists Available 


Sales: Successful experience profession- 
al service, sales management, and adver- 
tising; pharmaceuticals. Box 32, The 
CHEMIST, 


Organic Chemist: Ph.D. 1945, F_ALLC. 
Praining and experience in organic medi- 
cinals and pharmaceuticals including tor- 
mulation work from laboratory through 
full seale production. Interested only in 
positions ot responsibility. Age 33, family. 
Box 34, The 

Laboratory or Group Leader: Ph.D. 
Physical chemistry. Ten vears research 
and development ceramics, minerals, 
pigments, including administrative 
experience. Surtace chemistry, microscopy, 
and high-temperature reactions. Technical 
writing, literature surveys, research plan- 
ning. Member professional societies. Sev- 
eral publications. Box 36, THe Ciemust, 

Purchasing Agent: 2-\years’ experi- 
ence buving all types chemical plant 
equipment with engineering-construction 
concern; 2-vears’ ~marketing-production 
experience, graduate work business ad- 
ministration, organic chemistry. Box 38, 
Tue 


some 


Positions Available 


Chemical Superintendent: Manage- 
ment, emplovee-relations, and production 
experience desirable. Cosmetics field. 
Young man. Salary open. Box 31, THe 
CHEMIST. 

Two Directors of Research: For Mid- 
west. Experienced in directing sizeable 
group tor research above the group leader 
level. Pure rese arch, involves the direction 
of 20 to 30 people. Salary $15,000 to 
$18,000 up. (1) Metallurgy. Should know 
properties, uses and methods of processing 
of all types of common and rare metals. 
(2) Director of chemical-physical research. 
Ph.D. Physical chemistry. Should also 
know thin films, lubricants, colloidal 
chemistry, detergents, etc. Box 33, THe 
CHEMIST. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Laboratory Space: Consulting Chem- 
ist will share well-equipped laboratory. 
Private othce available. Excellent location 
mid-town, N. Y. City. Call CH 4-5271, or 
Box 35, THe 


For Your Library 


An Introduction to Scientific 
Research 


By E. Bright Wilson. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. xiv + 


375 pp. $6.00. 

This is a valuable book. It) illumines 
several important aspects of research meth- 
ods in a useful way and supplies essential 
guidance that will prove most helpful to 
workers in research. Its strength lies in 
the methods it gives for treating experi- 
ments, observations and data to draw the 
greatest possible value from them. Its 
weakness is that the book was written to 
be part of a course that would be sup- 
plemented and amplified by lectures and 
by professorial guidance of the student. 
This point of view leaves a good deal 
of clarifving and unifving to be done 
outside the pages of the book so that at 
some points the text some of its 
appositeness when these aids are missing. 
Necessarily the approach to research and 
te its peculiar problems is academic rather 
than industrial, and the author does not 
permit himself to use the short cuts that 
industrial research men employ to save 
much time and effort. 

More than half the book is devoted to 
the mathematical handling of details of 
the research. These valuable chapters are: 
7. Classification, Sampling and Measure- 
ment; 8 The Analysis of Experimental 
Data; Errors of Measurement; 10. Prob- 
abilitv, Randomness and Logic; 11. Mathe- 
matical Work; 12. Numerical Computa- 
tions. The initial chapters deal with 
choosing and stating the problem, search- 
ing the literature, scientific method, de- 
sign of experiments and apparatus, and 
the execution of experiments. A_ final 
chapter outlines the matter of reporting 
results. 

Everv worker in research can profit by 
Dr. Wilson's discussion but it will prove 
dificult reading for beginners who will 
need sound preparation before they can 
realize its full value. 


—D. H. Kiccerrer, F.A.LC. 


loses 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Surveys @ Technical and Economic Evalua- 
tions @ Application Research e Operating 
Cost Studies e Financial Reports e Profit 
Estimates e Recommendations for Acquisi- 
tions and Expansions. 


R. S. ARIES 


AND ASSOCIATES 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS AND ECONOMISTS 
New Products and Processes 
Market Research Complete 
Chemical and Drug Plants 


400 Madison Ave NY 17 
Eldorado 5-1430 


Industrial Oil and Fat Products 
Second Edition. By Alton E. Batley. Inter- 
scrence Publishers, Inc. $15.00. 

This is the principal monograph of a 
series on fats and oils offered by Inter- 
science Publishers. 

Dr. Bailev’s background for the first 
edition was the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at New Orleans. This 
government laboratory then (and now) 
comprised an active team of glvceride 
technologists. 

The second edition has been unusually 
revised, and augmented about twenty per 
cent. This distinct improvement over the 
first edition evidences the benefit of Dr. 
Bailey's industrial experience atter leaving 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory. Representing more of Dr. Bailev's 
personal experience in edible glvceride 
refining, chapters 3, 8, 16, 17, 18, and 
23, appear to be better organized and 
more reliable than the remainder of the 
book. However the other seventeen chap- 
ters show the benefit of other experts 
relied upon for corroboration and criticism. 
Chapter 17 on hydrogenation comprises a 
fifteen-page subsection on hydrogen manu- 
facture and purification. Chapter 22) on 
polymerization and isomerization omits 
mention of the OKO process. Design en- 
gineers will not find all of the capacity 
data they need in this book; Dr. Bailey 
has been more chemist than engineer. 

But the book is more comprehensive 
than could be expected from one man. 
It is well-written and organized and 
edited, thoroughly modern and outstand- 
ing, a joy to review. 

—Marion H. Gwynn, F.A.LC. 
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The Thermodynamics of the 


Steady State 
By K. G. Denbigh, Menthuen'’s Mono- 
graph. Pocket size. John Wiley & Sons, 

Inc. 103 pp. 4%" x 644". $1.75. 

The thermodynamics of moving equili- 
bria and coupling phenomena, useful for 
thermal coupling effects in distillation, 
diffusion, electrical phenomena, and in 
general for treatment of concurrent: pro- 
cesses of flow. 

—Dr. Joun A. Sterrens, F.A.LC. 


Biochemical Preparations 


Vol. 2. Eric G. Bull, Editor in Chief. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 109 pp. $3.00. 
This volume will be a valuable 

to the library of every biochemist who will 

find here detailed directions for the pre- 
paration of 23 compounds of biological 
importance, 

Dr. Frevertck A. Hesser, F.A.LC. 


asset 


Table of the Bessel Functions 
Yu(z) and Y:(z) for Complex 


Arguments 
By the National Bureau 
Columhna University Press, New 
27, N. Y. $7.50. 


Tables Relating to Mathieu 


Functions 
By the National Bureau of Standards. 
Columbia University Press. $8.00. 
These two volumes are prepared and 
printed with the precision and the high 
quality of work expected from the pub- 
lishers of such material . 


of Standards. 
York 


Insect Control by Chemicals 
By 1. W. A. Brown. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc, 820 pp. 534 x 842". $12.50. 


When, about twenty vears ago, a cry 
went up that we were about to be over- 
whelmed by insects, it was little thought 
that such remarkable progress would be 
made in the battle with insects. This book 
is up to date and in many respects anti- 
cipates the future practical developments, 

The use and misuse of insecticides is 
considered from every angle. The entire 
range of insect life is taken up in detail. 
This is an excellent book for the specialist 
and general scientist. 

Dr. Joun A. Sterrens, F.ALLC. 
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Chemical Books Abroad 
RUDOLPH SEIDEN, F.A.LC. 


Macdonal & Evans, London WC1 (Ed- 
ward W. Sweetman, New York 4): The 
Scaence, Raw Materials and Hyqiene of 
Baking, by A. Urie and J. H. Hulse; 
1952, 458 pp. (50 ill., 49 tables); 30 s.— 
The most recent scientific findings as well 
as the latest technics of baking are pre- 
sented in this excellent textbook, namely: 
physical, chemical, and physico-chemical 
principles; baking processes; raw mater- 
ials and their composition; hygiene (in- 
cluding food contamination, food poison- 
ing, food preservation and storage); nu- 
trition (with a very informative chapter 
on nutritional value of baked products). 


Umschau Verlag, Farnkfurt a.M.: Mas 
enthalten unsere Nahrungsmittel?, bv W. 
Heupke and G. Rost; 1950, 111 pp.; DM 
12.50.—A comprehensive volume which 
describes the composition and biological 
value of our foodstuffs. In detail are 
discussed—and supported by many com- 
plete tables—the basic nutrients, most 
minerals, the trace elements, and the vita- 
mins. Some experts may question the 
authors’ conclusion that the human body 
requires for proper nutrition a mixed diet 
consisting of all parts of plants and ani- 
mals—leaves and roots, fruits and seeds, 
muscle meat and liver, milk and bone 
marrow, etc. 


Verlag Hans Carl, Nuernberg: Mikro- 
hioloagie im Reaqenzalas, bs Hans Vogel; 
1952, 164 pp. (22 ill.) ; paper covers, DM 
5.40.—The layman is taught the funda- 
mentals of microbiology and its applica- 
tions by means of 92 experiments which 
he can easily make with very simple, in- 
expensive equipment; this small volume 
should be made available in English trans- 
lation to our teen-agers—manv of them, 
no doubt, would find it as entertaining as 
the comic books. . . . 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 
WC 1 (D. Van. Nostrand Co. N. Y.): 
German-English Chemical Terminology, 
by A. King and H. Fromherz, 2nd ed., 
361 pp. An introduction to chemistry 
elementary, inorganic, organic, physical, 
etc. — bringing on the left side of each 
spread the English text and on the right 
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SOMETHING NEW 


side the corresponding German text. The 
authors succeed in giving exact definitions 
of almost 5000 chemical terms by present- 
ing each of them in a suitable context, 
thus making its meaning clearer than 
when looked up in a dictionary. 


Something New 


“Table Top Film Drier.” Information. 
Oscar Fisher Co., Inc., 1000 North Divi- 
sion St., Peekskill, N. Y. 

“Inter-Joint Glassware.” Catalog requi- 
sition forms obtainable from Scientific 
Glass Apparatus Co. Ine., Bloomfield 


N. J. 


“Gram-atic Balance” Booklet. Fisher 
Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 

“New Mask and Shield.” Information. 
General Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 W. 
Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

“Thermotron, an Electronic Tempera- 
ture-taking Instrument.” Information. 
Minneapolis-Honevwell Regulator  Co., 
Wavne and Windrim Avenues, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 

“Catalog 29." Fischer and Porter Co., 
Hatboro, Pa. 


“Fundamentals of Fuel Knock.” 
minute Sound film. Information. Ethyl 
Corp., 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 

“Controlled Volume Pumps and Chem- 
ical Feed Svstems.” Bulletin. Milton Roy 
Co., 1300 Mermaid Lane, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

“Mildewproofing Agents.” Technical 
Service Report. Witco Chemical Co., 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

“Santicizer 3, a Sulfonamide Type Plas- 
ticizer.” Bulletin. Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


“Labline Sectional Furniture.” Folder 
and Price List. The Emil Greiner Com- 
pany, 20-26 N. Moore St.. New York 13, 
N. Y. 


“Improved Indicator to Measure Air 

an New Type Concrete.” Infor- 

rion. Central Scientific Company, 1700 
I.ving Park Road, Chicago 13, Hl. 


“Vibrex, Model MS.” Information. 
Hewitt-Robins Inc., 666 Glenbrook Rd., 
Stamford, Conn. 


“Witceo Stabilizer No. Technical 
Service Report S-7. Witco Chemical Co., 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

“New Type Storage Battery.” Informa- 
tion. Hester Battery Manufacturing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“Stvron 475 Sheet.” Information. The 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


“Yorkmesh Demisters,” catalog. Otto H. 
York Co., Inc., East Orange, N. J. 

“Poly Grip Polvethvlene Adhesive.” In- 
formation. Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 
Boone Ave... New York 60, N. Y. 


“New Turbine Oil Reclaimer and Con- 
ditioning System.” Bulletin R-275. The 
Hilliard Corp., 27 W. Fourth St., Elmira, 

“Ipeo Fog-Free.” Information. Indus- 
trial Products Co., 2687 N. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


“Armored Flowrator Flow Meter.” Cat- 
alog. Fischer and Porter Company, 6390 
County Line Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


“Winner Makes All.” Low Pressure 
Laminates. Booklet. Winner Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Trenton 3, N. J 


“MSA Infra-Red Gas and Liquid An- 
alvzer.” Bulletin No. 0750-1. Mine Safe- 
tv Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


“Chemical-Resistant Barrier Rope of 
Polvethvlene” Information. Plymouth 
Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass. 


“Beaker Bouncer Resilient Mat.” In- 
formation. Meinecke and Co., Ine., 225 
Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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“New Chemical Feed Packaged Unit.’ 
Bulletin 52. Bird-Archer Co., 4337 N. 
American St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


“Plastex Corrosion Proof Pipe.” Bro- 
chure. The Plastex Pipe and Extrusion 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

“Spark Arrester-Muffler for Internal 
Combustion Engines.” Information. Kit- 
tell Mufler and Engineering Co., 915 
South Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21, 
Calif. 

“Dresinate.” Technical booklet. Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del- 
aware. 

“Denver Automatic Sampler.” Informa- 
tion, Denver Equipment Company, 1400 
Seventeenth St., Denver 2, Colo, 


“The Use of Blended, Synthetic Resin- 
Rosin Sizing in the Paper Industry.” 
Booklet. Monsanto Chemical Co., Merri- 
mac Div., Boston 49, Mass. 

“Modification of Wool by Peroxygen 
Compounds.” Bulletin. Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Publications of the National Bureau 
of Standards.” List. National Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Metal-Coordination Atom Models.” In- 
formation. Fisher Scientifie Co. 717 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

“Barrington Jet Mixers.” Catalog. Bar- 
rington Engineering Corp., 110 West 40th 
St. New York 18, N. Y. 

“Stokes-Windsor Extruders.” Brochures. 
F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 5500 Tabor 
Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

“Filamatic, an Automatic Pipette and 
Vial Filling Machine.” Information. Sci- 
entific Glass Apparatus Co., Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. 

“New <Annin Control Valves, Models 
1570 and 1580." Catalog 1500B. Annin 
Co,., 3500 Union Pacific Ave., Los Angeles 
23, Calif. 
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“Fix-so, a New Adhesive Fabric Mend- 
er.’ Information. Cossman Co., 6612 Sun- 
set Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


” 


“Directory of Manufacturers 1952-1953. 
Steel Shipping Container Institute, Ine., 
600 Fitth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

“The Application of Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonates in Reinforced Plastics.” 
Builetin No. 7. Diamond Alkali Co., 300 
Lnion Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

“Your Opportunities In Science.” Book- 
let National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, 14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


“New Slurry Mixer.” Information. Na- 
tiena! Foam System, Inc., Union St. and 
Adams Ave., West Chester, Pa. 

“Labelon ‘Write On It’ Tape.” Folder. 
Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., 
Rochester 9, 


“Portable, Hluminated Magnifier, Mod- 
el 66SV." Folder. Stocker and Yale, Ine., 
Marblehead, Mass. 

“New PYRO Surface Pyrometer.” In- 
formation. The Pyrometer Co. Inc., Ber- 
genfield, N. J. 

“New Line of Liquid Detergents.” In- 
formation. Stepan Chemical Co., 3250 So. 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, II. 

Hazards of 
N.B.F.U, 
National 
John 


And 


Insecticidal 


Explosion 
Fogging.” 
Report No. 9. The 


“Fire 


Research 
Board Of 
St., New 


Fire Underwriters, 85 
York 38, N. Y. 
“Radiation And Monitoring Funda- 
mentals For the Fire Service.” Booklet. 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

“Kjeldahl And Associated Apparatus.” 
Booklet Laboratory Construction Co., 
1115 Holmes St., Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

“Electric Ovens And Furnaces.” Cata- 
log. Cooley Electric Mfg. Corp., 38 South 
Shelby St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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“Tenlo-70, Oil-Soluble Wetting Agent 
For Paint.” Information. Grithn Chemical 
Co., 1000 - 16th St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


“Exide-Manchex Batteries in) Trans- 
parent Plastic Containers.” Information. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Box 
8109, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


“New Handlamp.” Infermation. Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 W. 
Huntington St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


“Surface-Active Agents Find Widening 
Uses.” Reprint of article. Glyeo Products 
Co., Inc., Brooklwn 2, N.Y. 

“The Safe Preservation of Food with 
Monsanto Benzoic Acid and Sodium Ben- 
voate.” Booklet. Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 

“Unloading Sulturic Acid or Mixed 
Nitric and Sulturie Acids from Tank 
Cars.” Manual Sheet TTC-1. $0.20. Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association, Ine., 5413 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. 


“Brady Quik-Masks.” Information. W. 


H. Brady Co., 16 EF. 
Falls, Wise. 


Spring St., Chippewa 


“MSA ChemKlos, Work Clothes made 
of Dynel.” Bulletin No. 1309-1. Mine 
Sctety Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas 
& Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

“Locating Common Electrical Faults in 
X-Ray Generators.” Data Sheet. C. J. 
Woods, Research & Control Instruments 
Division, North American Philips Co., 
Inc, 750 South Fulton Ave., Mount Ver- 
neon, N. Y. 


“Vacuum Filters.” Bulletin No, 37. U.S. 
Co., Akron 9, Ohio, 


Stoneware 


‘Optical Pyrometer in Pocket Form.” 
Intermation. Allied Engineering Division, 
Ferro Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Insect: Exterminator Lamp.” Brochure. 
Solar Electric Corp. Warren, Pa. 

“Spectographic Analysis of Diesel En- 
gine Lubricating Oil.” Publication. Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


WoOrth 2-5977 


Individualism: Minimized in sci- 
ence, as in economic and politics, in 
recent years, is important today, said 
H. Greenewalt, F.A.L.C., 
Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company, when he accepted 
the Chemical Industry Medal Award 
for 1952 at the meeting of the Ameri- 


Crawtord 
president of EF. I. du 


can Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, October 3st. “We must 
not lose sight of the fact that no 
matter how elaborate our tacilities, 
or how highly organized our progress, 
research progress is still the product 
of human ingenuity, and depends for 
its success upon individual achieve- 
ment. The complexities of modern 
research require cooperation among 


men of disciplines, together 
with 


skills. Yet this teamwork need never 


many 
the highest of administrative 
submerge the talents of the individual. 
On the contrary, it should enhance 
them, since his mind will be left free 
to pursue the special task for which 
he has competence ... 


“Another essential to success in 


research is the provision of an environ- 
ment in which individual initiative 
can find its fullest expression. This is 


as true in the laboratory as it is on 
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our national scene. Future develop- 
ments in science and technology will 
depend on how successfully we can 
provide the incentives which bring 
out the best in the individual worker. 
These may be in the traditional coin 
of the realm, or in other attractions, 
depending on what is best suited to 
produce the desired effect .. . 


“I think as a nation we must re- 
cognize that whatever the reward of 
the individual, it is small compared 
to the 
from this work ... As 


national benefits that accrue 
a nation we 
do not dare to be content with a sec- 
ond-best scientific establishment. We 
can well afford, whatever the cost, to 
make our science the the 
for the stakes in this effort 


finest in 
world, 
may be the means of our ultimate 
survival. Let us therefore insure the 
habit of personal accomplishment that 
has made us a great nation. For then, 
and only be able to 
find the full strength that lies in 


human achievement.” 


then, will we 


Scope Increased: By the Mexico 
City office of Foster D. Snell, Ine., 


offering its contacts, 


which is now 
offices, and experience to businessmen 
who want to avoid frequent trips to 
Mexico. Inquiries on this service will 
be answered by the company at 29 
W. 15th St.. New York 11, N. Y. or 
by Foster D. Snell de Mexico, Apar- 
tado 20.609, Mexico 6, D.F., Mex- 
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Chemical Industry: In the State 
of New Jersey, is the feature article 
in Review of New Jersey Business, 
for January, 1953, published  co- 
operatively by the N. J. State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic 
Development, the School of Business 
Administration of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, the State University of N. J., 
and Rutgers University Press. The 
article begins: “The State of New 
the 
chemicals in this country — and the 


Jersey is leading producer of 
production of chemicals is the leading 
industry in the State of New Jersey.” 

New Subscribers: To the Uni- 
versity of Maine Pulp and Paper 
Foundation, Orono, Maine, were an- 
nounced by John B. Calkin, F.A.1.C., 
secretary. They include 
worth and Whitney, Black-Clawson 
Co., Rice-Barton Corporation, Sandy 
Hill Iron and Brass Works, Fraser 
Paper, Ltd., Oxford Paper Co., and 
Aston-Hill Mfg. Co. 
were received from Draper Brothers 
Co., A. Hartung & Co., and The 
Mead Corp. 


Hollings- 


Special gifts 


Materials Handling Circus: 
Launched in Miami, Florida, by Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., of 
Philadelphia, for a 25,000-mile, two- 
year trip, across the United States, up 
into Canada, and down into Mexico 
— a pioneer move by heavy indus- 
trial equipment makers in “‘take-it-to- 
the-customer” merchandising. 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary: Be- 
ing celebrated by Glyco Products Co., 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. and Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Its first products were 
polyol derivatives used in small vol- 
it makes 
hundred synthetic organic derivatives. 
Its new plant at Williamsport, Pa., 
150,000 


square feet of building space, and has 


ume. Today more than a 


just opened, covers some 


tour railroad sidings. The company 
now has about one-hundred and fifty 


employees. 


Lead-clad Steel: 
and tabrication into a wide variety of 


Its production 


equipment, the subject of a new color 
motion picture entitled, “New Wea- 
pons Against Corrosion,” recently 
shown to an audience of four-hundred 
leading metallurgists and scientific 
specialists, by Knapp Mills, 
porated, 23-15 Borden Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. A brochure list- 
ing the history and development of 
“Ferrolum Lead Clad Steel and Cu- 


pralum Lead Clad Copper” 


Incor- 


includes 
information on two mediums suited 
to the handling of radioactive ma- 
terials. 

Chosen: A site near Macomb, II- 
linots, the River, the 


United States Atomic Energy Com- 


on Spoon by 
mission, for a new explosives process- 
ing and assembly plant. Construction 
of the new “Spoon River Plant,” will 
start in the Spring. It will cost about 


$79 000,000. 
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Sponsored Industrial 
Research 


BJORKSTEN. 
RESEARCH 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O” 
Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 
New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 
Washington, D.C., 412 5th St., N.W. 


Non-Technical Help: supplied 
to the trained engineer would utilize 
tal- 


manager 


more effectively his engineering 
ent, stated Titus G. LeClair, 
ot 
Edison and Public Service Company 
at the Fifth 
at 
Requiring an engineer to 


engineering for Commonwealth 


of IHlinois, College-In- 


dustry Conference Northwestern 
University. “ 
handle all the details of his job is our 
The 


the 


greatest source of wasted talent. 
obvious answer .. . is to relieve 
engineer of his paper work and other 
non-technical activities by giving him 
the 
draftsman, 


assistant, 


help of a_ technical 


clerk, or perhaps 


three.” 


Alkali Cor- 
formerly 
Chemical 


Purchased: By Gult 
the property 
cupied by the 
», 401 Yale Houston, 
Gulf Alkali Corp., has also taken 
over the Red Circle Products Co., 
of pro- 


in Houston. 


poration, oc- 
Chipman 


‘Texas. 


makers packaged chemical 


d ucts, 
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Prices: In the chemical industry, 
declined almost every month of the 
past year, the Manufacturing Chem- 
The 


wholesale price index of chemicals 


ists’ Association announces. 
and allied products, compiled by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, is 
only 3 per cent higher than before 
the Korean War. The index for all 
commodities, as distinguished from 
chemicals, is almost 11 per cent high- 


er than pre-Korean War. 


Safety Records: Achieved by 
Caleo Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company and the Nitro, 
West Virginia, plant of Monsanto 
Chemical Company. The Calco Divi- 
6,985,294 
hours without a lost-time accident; 
the Nitro plant recorded 5,000,000 
without a 


sion’s record was man- 


man-hours of operation 


lost-time accident. 


Annual Meeting: Of all sections 
of the Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Association, 20 No. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIL, will be held May 24th 
to 28th at the White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 


Greenbrier, 


Purchased: By the American Al- 
colac Corp. of Baltimore, the build- 
ings and land at 3440 Fairtield Road, 
Baltimore, which it formerly leased 
from U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
Division of National Distiller Pro- 
ducts Corp. 
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Scholarships: |f made available 
to freshmen students would help to 
relieve the future engineer shortage, 
Prof. Kurt F. Wendt, University of 
Wisconsin, suggests. “Scholarships 
are being made available principally 
to junior and senior students, but the 
opportunities for entering freshmen 
are quite limited.”” He added that 
industry can help students to earn 
their way by increasing the number 
of openings for part-time and summer 
employment. 


Elected: By the New York AIC 
Chapter, Sam Cohen, F.A.I.C., tech- 
nical service representative of the 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., as a coun- 


cilor. 


Started: Construction on a halt- 
million dollar addition to the research 
Chemical 


Company, Inc., Austin, Texas, to ex- 


laboratory of Jefferson 


pand the investigation of petroleum- 
based chemicals. 


Opened: The new plant of Gen- 
eral Controls, at 8080 McCormick 


Illinois, to 


Blvd., in Skokie, 


midwestern and eastern customers. 


serve 


Completed: By Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, the dioctyl phthalate 
plant at Everett, Mass. It was con- 
structed jointly by the Merrimac and 
Divisions ot 


Organic Chemicals 


\onsanto. 
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Announced: By Dr. Edward R. 
Weidlein, Hon. AIC, president of 
Mellon Institute, the appointment of 
Dr. Raymond H. Hartigan as assist- 
ant director of research on the Insti- 
tute’s Executive Staff. 


Opened: By the Textile Fibers 
Department of Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Company, a Southern dis- 
trict sales office at 1407 Liberty Life 
Building, Charlotte, N.C., headed by 
John H. McCormick. 


Appointed: Jonathan D. Lank- 
ford as chief of the Region V Fuels 
Technology Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, 
at 2908 Colfax Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, to succeed Alex. 


Division, 


C. Burr, resigned. 


Practice Resumed: By Nelson 
Littell, F.A.1.C., as a patent attorney 
and solicitor of patents and trade- 
marks, under the firm name of Ham- 
mond & Littell, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Industrial Trend: During 1952, 
the industry of 
more instrumentation and automatic 
according to 


increased use by 
equipment, 

Henry F. Dever, president of the 
Brown Instruments Div., Minnea- 
polis- Honeywell Regulator Co. The 
increase in industrial instrumentation 


control 


showed a 10 per cent rise over 1951. 
The trend is expected to continue. 
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Graduate Fellowships: In chem- 
istry and foods and nutrition avail- 
able for 1953-54, from the Carver 
Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama. half-time to 
supervised research and half-time to 


Fellows devote 
graduate study leading to the Mas- 
ter’s degree. Stipends cover educa- 
tional fees and living accommoda- 
tions. Request information from the 
Director of the Carver Foundation, 


New Position: Accepted by John 
T. Eiker, 3rd, F.A.LC., as project 
engineer with the Engineering de- 
partment at Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. 
with the Engineering Service Divi- 
sion of the du Pont Company. 


He was previously 


X-ray Diffraction School: Held 
semi-annually by North American 
Philips Co., Inc., at 750 South Ful- 
ton Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., is 
scheduled for the week of April 20- 
24th. Registration is limited to one- 
hundred persons. There is no fee. 


New Research Center: Being 
constructed by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
on Concord Turnpike, Cambridge, 
Mass. Completion date is planned for 
January 1954. The company’s experi- 
mental operations in physics, chemical 
engineering, new-product  develop- 
ment, and production methods, will 
occupy the two-story, E-shaped struc- 


ture of almost 60,000 square feet. 


Preview of Plans for the Thirtieth 


AIC Annual Meeting 


May 12th and 13th 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monday, May 11th 
5:00 p.m. President's Reception to National Council 
6:15 p.m. Council Dinner and Meeting 
Board of Directors Meeting 


Tuesday, May 12th 


8:00 to 9:30 a.m. Registration and Coffee Hour 
Pre-registration (received before May 5th) 
AIC Members $2.00 
Non-Members $3.00 
Registration at Door, AIC Members $3.00 
Non-Members $4.00 
Annual AIC Business Meeting 
Presentation of Annual Reports from Committees 
and Chapters. Election of Councilors. 
Informal Luncheon. Speaker from Philadelphia on 
local history. 
Concurrent Session A 
Panel Discussion covering research policies on the 
management level on other than technical mat- 
ters. Pancl Leader, Ray Boundy, Vice President 
for Research, Dow Chemical Co. 
Concurrent Session B 
Recent Advances in Medicinal Chemistry. Chair- 
man, Earl Arnow, Research and Development 
at Sharp & Dohme. 
Social Hour 
(No dinner plans are announced so that individ- 
vals may make their own arrangements for this 
evening.) 


Wednesday, May 13th 


Council Breakfast 
Registration (continued) 
Concurrent Session C 
Evaluation of Technical Personnel. Panel of Per- 
sonnel Representatives to develop different 
evaluation plans. 
Concurrent Session D 
Recent Advances in Industrial Chemistry, including 
titanium, soil conditioners, silicones, fluorochem- 
icals, fiber glass laminates. 
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12:15 p.m. Honor Recipient's Luncheon. 
Toastmaster: Dr. Emil Ott. 
Presentation of Honorary Membership to Dr. J. C. 
Warner, president of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology: President Lincoln T. Work, 


General Session 

The Future of Research. Dr. Maurice Nelles, Director 
of Central Research, Borg-Warner Corp., Bell- 
wood, Ill. 

Two Case Histories of Research Developments and 
Acquisitions showing how effective commercial- 
ization has an impact on the profession of chem- 
istry. 

The Progress of Individuals in Their Profession. 
Robert F. Moore (Author of Am! Doing’’), 
General Manager, Richardson, Bellows & Henry, 
57th St. & Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., anda 
colleague. 


5:30 p.m. Reception to Medalist 


6:45 p.m. Dinner for the award of the AIC Gold Medal to Dr. 
J. C. Warner. 
Toastmaster: Dr. Edward R. Weidlein 
Speaker for the Medalist: Dr. Walter J. Murphy 
Presentation of the Gold Medal: Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
chairman of the Jury of Medal Award 
Acceptance: Dr. J. C. Warner 


Annual Meeting Committees 


Honorary Co-Chairmen of the Annual Meeting: Dr. E. R. Weidlein and 
Dr. Emil Ott 


Program: C. P. Neidig, Berwyn, Pa. 
Arrangements: Marcus Sittenfield, 1411 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Special Events: Hillary Robinette, Ardmore, Pa. 


Ladies: Mrs. Hillary Robinette will see that the ladies attending this Annual 
Meeting have an enjoyable time. 

Treasurer: John H. Staub, Barrett Div. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Margaret & Bermuda Sts., Philadelphia 37, Pa. 


Publicity and Registration: Dr, Walter W. Thomas, Hercules Powder Co., 
Experiment Station, Wilmington 32, Del. 
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No well-informed person has declared 


a change of opinion to be inconstancy. 
Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.1.C. 
Change is inevitable in a progressive 


Buckman Labs., Inc. country, change is constant. —DusRAet. 


A new program intended primarily to 
assist and advance the teaching of chem- The supreme values are self-respect, in- 
istry in American colleges and universi- er: 
ties will be begun by the duPont Com- 
pany next fall. Phirty-two institutions eT 
will receive new fellowships or grants 
for the next academic vear as the result 
of a comprehensive survey by the com- Today is not yesterday; we ourselves 
pany that revealed the need for such as- change; how can our works and thoughts, 
sistance. The expenditure during 1953- if they are always to be the fittest, con- 
1954 for such projects will total about tinue always the same? Change, indeed, 
$600,000, is painful; yet ever needful. 

—CARLYLE. 


Synthetic fiber-production capacity is 
expected to zoom to 400-million pounds Do not think that years leave us and 
during 1953. find us the same. —Lorp Lyrron. 


C-h Evactors Meet Corrosion Problems 


The chemical industries are employing more and more Croll- 
Reynolds Evactors in vacuum processes where corrosion resistance 
is a major consideration. These steam jet vacuum units provide 
pressures ranging from a few inches to a few microns. Croll- 
Reynolds is a pioneer in the use of new construction materials 
and our engineers are investigating corrosion problems continually. 


Stainless steels, Monel metal, Beryllium copper, Ni-Resist, PMG 
metal, hard lead, special bronzes, Hastelloy, and Illium are but a 
few of the special metals which find their way into our equipment. 
Carbon is used extensively as a lining material, and many plastics 
including Teflon and synthetic materials are used for making 
complete Evactors. 


Consult our engineers for high vacuum equipment carefully de- 
signed for your specific conditions, and constructed of materials 
selected for your particular conditions. 


oom  CROLL-REYNOLDS Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE— 
( i 751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
Lo NEW YORK OFFICE— 
paves 17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Chill-Vactors Steam Jet Evactors Condensing Equipment 
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SAY, BILL, WERE GOING TO ENLARGE 
OUR LABORATORY AND NEED SOME 


IDEAS ON EQUIPMENT... 


WHEN CAN YOu COME OVER?” 


“ILL BE OVER FIRST THING IN 
THE MORNING, TOM, AND 
THANKS FOR CALLING” 


From PYREX’ test tubes //// to vacuum ovens _ 


Uy 


your Laboratory Dealer can help 


you select the right equipment 


Whether you are expanding lab 
facilities, doing some new experi- 
mental work or simply replacing 
equipment, it pays to consult your 
Laboratory Dealer. He has a good 
working knowledge of laboratory 
requirements. He stocks all kinds of 
equipment for your convenience. 
He is the first to learn of new de- 
velopments by equipment manu- 
facturers. And he has complete in- 
formation on virtually every type of 
laboratory equipment right at his 
finger tips. 

Take PYREX brand, VYCOR 
brand and CORNING brand lab- 


oratory glassware, for example., 
Your dealer maintains ample stocks 
of these popular brands at all times 
(some 2200 items in all). We at 
Corning are quick to inform him of 
new products, improvements in and 
new uses for existing products. All 
other manufacturers do the same. 
So your Laboratory Dealer is 
well qualified to assist you in select- 
ing the equipment that will do the 
best job at the lowest cost. And, in 
most instances, he is as near to you 
as the telephone on your desk. Be 
sure to keep in touch with him. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 
Coming meant research Glass 


Vie 


ple tubing con 


rt 


Tygon “Y” Fittings simplify 
lab set-up when one line of “G» 
tubing is to be branched into sev- 


eral others, or when two lines are 
to be joined into one. 


Application is simple. Select a “Y” 
Fitting whose inside diameter is the 
same as the outside diameter of the 
tubing to be joined. Dip the end of 
the Tygon Tubing into a Ketone 
Solvent (Cyclohexanone, MIBK, or 
MEK). Leave it there a minute un- 
til the tubing begins to soften. Slip 
the tubing into the “Y” fitting. Let 
it stand for an hour. The joint will 
be as strong as the tubing itself. 


Standard Tygon “Y” Fittings are 
available in an attractive gray color 
and in the following inside diam- 
eter sizes: 14”, 4%”, 12”, 3%”, 3%”, 
1” and 114”. They may be obtain 
from your regular laboratory sup- 
ply dealer, or write direct to Plastics 
and Synthetics Division, The U. S. 
Stoneware Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 


Your 


Supply House 


Molded in one piece 
—no seams 


Non-toxic 
— non-contaminating 


Does away with glass or 
metal inserts 


Tough, flexible, easy to use 


Makes the line ALL TYGON 
No flow restriction 


107-0 
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